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Distinguishing Characteristics of the 
Junior High School 


WILLIAM T. GRUHN 
The University of Connecticut 
KX 


EARLY EMPHASIS ON ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 


HE JUNIOR high school from the very beginning has had 

certain characteristics which distinguish it from other types 
of elementary and secondary schools. Through the years, however, 
these characteristics have not always been the same. In the early 
history of the junior high school these characteristics tended to 
emphasize administrative practices rather than curriculum and 
program. 

For instance, the junior high school originally was thought of 
as a three-year school, including grades 7, 8, and 9. In much of the 
South, where the eleven-year school system prevailed, grades 6, 7, 
and 8 were the usual junior high school grades. There was much 
deviation, however, from this practice. There have always been 
many two-year junior high schools in the United States, and particu- 
larly in the West, some four-year junior high schools. Even so, the 
junior high school has generally been considered to be a three-year 
school. 

Departmentalization was also associated with the early junior 
high schools. In fact, next to grade organization, departmentaliza- 
tion has been its most distinct administrative characteristic. In 
some early junior high schools this was the only feature which 
distinguished it from other types of schools. Even today an 
elementary school principal may be heard to remark, “We have 
organized grades 7 and 8 as a junior high school. You see, these 
grades are departmentalized.” 

There are several other administrative practices which pre- 
vailed in the early junior high schools. They include particularly 
homogeneous grouping and promotion by subjects. These pratices, 
like departmentalization, were so closely associated with the junior 
high school that they were considered to be an essential feature 
of this type of school organization. 


CHARACTERISTICS ARE CHANGING 


The suggestion that the early junior high schools tended to 
emphasize certain administrative practices should not be misunder- 
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stood. Many of them also introduced new subjects into the cur- 
riculum, such as industrial arts, home economics, music, art, and 
general science. It is certainly true, however, that the administra- 
tive characteristics were so generally accepted that they seemed 
to dominate the thinking of junior high school administrators 
and teachers. Even today any change in these administrative 
practices is considered by some to be a violation of the basic 
philosophy of the junior high school. 

In the last decade or two much change has taken place in the 
thinking concerning the basic features of a junior high school. 
Though we still recognize the importance of administrative practi- 
ces, today we give much more emphasis to the child and to the 
type of program which best meets his needs. We believe today 
that the curriculum, the guidance activities, the methods of teach- 
ing, and the extraclass activities are the things that are important. 
Administrative practices are important only to the extent that 
they contribute to the development of an educational program 
which meets the needs of young adolescents. 

As a result of this new emphasis in our thinking, some junior 
high school educators have become quite critical of the effective- 
ness of the early administrative practices. Departmentalization is 
being modified by the introduction of core programs; homogeneous 
grouping is being limited to specific purposes rather than being 
the general practice in a school; and promotion based on the 
needs and interests of the individual child is replacing a more 
regimented policy of promotion by subjects. Let us look briefly, 
therefore, at some of the features which more clearly distinguish 
the junior high school of today. 


EMPHASIS ON Pupit. NEEDS 


The most prominent characteristic of the junior high school 
today is the emphasis that is given in the program to meet the 
needs of early adolescents. Actually, this thinking is not new. 
If one studies the early literature on the reorganization of the 
8-4 plan, one is impressed with the fact that educators believed 
that some type of 6-6 organization would provide a better educa- 
tional program for young adolescents than the 8-4 plan. How- 
ever, in the early junior high schools so much attention was given 
to administrative practices that pupils needs were somewhat neg- 
lected. A renewed emphasis on developing a program designed 
espically to meet the needs of early adolescents has recently become 
the most pronounced characteristic of the junior high school. 
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What such a program is like is not completely clear, partly 
because our understanding of early adolescents is still somewhat 
limited. There are certain pupil needs, however, that we know 
should be met in a junior high school program. For instance, 
the child at this age is undergoing certain changes in his social 
relationships. His circle of friends is beginning to extend beyond 
the immediate neighborhood. Futhermore, the boy-girl relation- 
ships for most pupils change considerably between the sixth and 
the tenth grade. This is further complicated by the fact that 
girls mature earlier than boys, and therefore at an earlier age 
have a social interest in boys as boys. The junior high school 
needs to provide activities to help pupils meet effectively these 
new social relationships. 

There are also certain physical and health needs that are 
peculiar to the junior high school years. These are not confined 
to problems of sexual development alone. For instance, posture 
problems may become particularly pronounced during early ado- 
lescence. The matter of personal cleanliness also is rather dif- 
ferent among early adolescents from either younger or older 
children. Then, too, there is the desire, especially among boys, 
for vigorous physical activity with emphasis on contact sports. 
The educational program in the junior high school should pro- 
vide for such peculiar physical and health needs among grow- 
ing adolescents. 

The social and physical needs of young adolescents are only 
two that should be recognized in the junior high school program. 
There are also some emotional changes in children that should 
receive consideration. At no place in the child’s school experience 
is it more important for him to live in an atmosphere that is 
free from emotional tensions. The color of the rooms, the harsh- 
ness of bells, the formality of school discipline, the nature of ex- 
aminations, the policy concerning marks and report cards, and 
the relationships between teachers and pupils all have a bearing 
on creating or relieving emotional tensions. 

The need for gaining experience in directing their own affairs, 
the need for satisfying the creative desires of pupils, and the need 
for continuing instruction in the fundamentals as a basis for 
further learning also should have consideration in the planning 
of any educational program for early adolescents. A program of 
education which satisfies these needs of children should there- 
fore possess the first characteristic of a modern program of junior 
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high school education; namely, that it meets the needs of early 
adolescents. 


EXPLORATION THROUGH ALL THE PROGRAM 

A second characteristic of the junior high school today is that 
exploratory experiences for pupils are provided in all subjects 
and in all extraclass activities, rather than being limited to one 
or two so-called try-out courses. In the early junior high schools 
it was usually assumed that, in each grade, there would be a basic 
program of instruction in the fundamental skills and knowledge, 
but that a period or two a day would be set aside for exploratory 
courses. It is doubtful that the early leaders in junior high school 
education intended that it should be this way. Nevertheless, that be- 
came the practice in most schools. 

Today we believe that every educational activity—whether it 
be in language arts, social studies, industrial arts, mathematics, or 
on the athletic fields—should give the child an opportunity to 
explore his talents and interests. In other words there should 
be no exploratory courses as such. Rather, all courses and activi- 
ties should have exploration of pupil talents and interests as one 
of their purposes. 


Exploration in the various subjects will not come about through 


mere chance. Provision for it needs to be carefully made by 
teachers and pupils together. The methods of teaching employed, 
rather than the content of the courses, should have particular 
emphasis in providing exploratory opportunities. In every class- 
room there should be as much flexibility as possible, with pupils 
participating in the planning of learning activities, assuming much 
responsibility for carrying on those activities, and having much 
choice in the particular activities in which they would like to 
engage. 

Flexibility in teaching methods is, obviously, achieved more 
easily in some subjects than in others. In the mathematics class, 
choices by the pupils may be somewhat limited. But in literature, 
industrial arts, crafts, home economics, and general science, many 
opportunities may be offered for pupils to pursue activities that 
satisfy individual interests and talents. A flexible rather than 
a regimented approach to teaching is therefore essential if ex- 
ploratiory opportunities are to be provided through all subjects 
and activities in the junior high school program. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED TEACHING IN ALL CLASSES 


From the very beginning, meeting individual differences was an 
important function of the junior high school. It was achieved, 
if at all, through such administrative practices as homogeneous 
grouping, “multiple-track” curricula, promotion by subjects, and 
differentiated marks. In recent years we have come to believe that 
there is only one way to individualize instruction; namely, to be- 
come well acquainted with the backgrounds, the abilities, and 
the interests of individual pupils, and then to work with them as 
individuals in every learning situation. This emphasis on meet- 
ing individual differences through the study of children and the 
teaching of them as individuals has become one of the pronounced 
characteristics of the junior high school today. 

This point of view has been implemented in practice in a 
number of ways. For instance, there is less emphasis on homo- 
geneous grouping, and more on methods of teaching that make 
it possible to work with individual pupils regardless of the ap- 
proach to grouping that is employed. Schools that employ some 
type of core curriculum provide an excellent example of this ap- 
proach. In these schools teachers have fewer pupils for a longer 
period of time each day. They become better acquainted with their 
pupils and have more opportunity to work with them in small 
groups or as individuals. 

Certain approaches in teaching methods also are helpful in 
individualizing instruction. Flexible courses of study, pupil par- 
ticipation in planning learning activities, and a variety of instruc- 
tional materials make it easier to meet the needs of individual 
pupils. Much still needs to be done to help teachers develop skill 
in working effectively with individual children. However, much 
attention is now being given to teaching methods appropriate for 
individualized teaching, as compared with administrative practices 
alone. Therefore this can be considered to be a prominent charac- 
teristic of a modern junior high school program. 


DEVELOPING A SCHOOL COMMUNITY 

More than ever before we recognize that the junior high school 
should be more than a place where pupils go from class to class 
and room to room. It should be a community where young 
adolescents spend three productive and happy years of their lives. 
Their friends are there, that is where for the present they are 
doing basic work, and it is the center of much of their social 
and cultural life. They should participate in the life of the school 
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community, they owe it their loyalty, and they should leave it a 
better community than when they entered. A recognition of the 
importance of the junior high school as a community for young 
adolescents is a fourth characteristic of a modern junior high school 
program. 

It is not easy to suggest how a shcool might become a satisfactory 
community for young adolescents. We do know that the initiative 
must be taken by the principal and the faculty. They must rec- 
ognize that the pupils, under competent supervision, have a signifi- 
cant contribution to make to the traditions, the administration, 
the activities, and the program of the school. The potentialities 
of the pupils need to be developed and directed so that they may 
contribute to the development of an effective school community. 


CONCLUSION 


The four characteristics which have been presented in the 
preceding discussion are not the only ones that distinguish the 
junior high school from other types of school organization. Never- 
theless, they are the ones which stand out most prominently in 
those schools which are attempting to develop forward-looking 
programs. Principals, teachers, parents, and pupils who are 
engaged in modifying the program of their school would do well 
to direct their attention to practices which implement these 
characteristics. 


The Status of the Junior High School 


EpitH S. GREER 
Specialist in Curriculum Coordination, United States Office of Education 
oa) 


oo the American junior high school is almost 50 years 
old, it is still in the developmental stage. Even now, educators 
are not always in agreement regarding its specific functions or 
goals. At the present time a growing interest is being shown by 
school people in this type of secondary school organization. The 
increased attention has manifested itself in the frequent requests 
received by the United States Office of Education for information 
and publications, the number and quality of professional meetings 
held last year concerning the junior high school, and the large 
quantity of new publications and research studies in the field. 
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Another indication of this interest is the upward trend in the 
number of junior high schools throughout the country. 

Each State department of education finds itself in a strategic 
position to increase or decrease local interest in the junior high 
school. Whereas some State education departments are cautious 
about expressing a preference for any one type of secondary school, 
others do take a stand through their regulations and policies. Penn- 
sylvania, for instance, recognizes only the junior high school, the 
senior high school, and the junior-senior high school, unless local 
conditions warrant an exception. A few States recommend the 
six-year high school over the junior high school and still others 
express their preference for the traditional 8-4 organization. 

What types of schools are included in the term, “junior high 
school?” The most common grade grouping in the separately 
organized junior high school is that of grades 7, 8, and 9. Seventy- 
four per cent! of the schools include these three grades only. In 
some States all of the junior high schools are of this type. In 
other States, the 7th and 8th grade school predominates. For in- 
stance, at least three-fourths of the junior high schools in Wyoming, 
Montana, and New Hampshire, consist of the two grades only. 
In Mississippi, on the other hand, approximately one-third of the 
junior high schools include grades 7, 8, 9, and 10. To get the 
complete picture of the junior high school, the six-year high school 
or the junior-senior high school must be considered, for it, too, 
is a junior high school. Whenever facts concerning the six-year 
high school are available, they will be presented in the following 
discussion. The term “junior high school” will be used to indi- 
cate the separately organized type of school. When reference 
is made to the six-year high school, it may be called the junior- 
senior high school or the six-year high school. 

What growth have the junior high schools shown? Has the 
increase in enrollments kept pace with that of the buildings? 
Where are most of these schools located? Answers to such questions 
will aid in presenting a true picture of the present junior high 
school. 

During the 20’s the number of junior high schools increased 
from 55 units to 1,842. Since then, the growth has been less rapid 
until the last few years, when its rate has again accelerated. There 
1 Unless otherwise indicated, statistics used in this article were obtained from: Gaumnitz, 
Walter H. and Committee. Junior High School Facts—A Graphic Analysis, Washington 


25, D. C. United States Government Printing Office, 1954 (Office of Education Misc. 
No. 21) The statistics are for the year 1952 and are the most recent official figures. 
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were 3,227 of these schools in 1952 or almost 60 times as many 
as there were in 1920. From 1920, the precentage of these schools 
in the total number of secondary schools grew from less than one 
per cent to 13.6 per cent. 

The junior-senior high schools have always been exteremely 
popular. They have shown a steady growth until in 1952 there 
were 8,591 such schools. From 1920 to 1952, their percentage 
grew from 5.8 per cent to 36.2 per cent. 

The number of regular or four-year high schools, on the other 
hand, has actuallly decreased since 1920. At that time, 93.7 per 
cent of the secondary schools were regular high schools but by 
1952, the percentage was only 42.8 per cent. These figures indi- 
cate that the reorganized schools are replacing the regular high 
schools quite rapidly. 

The junior high schools in 1952 were housing one and one-half 
million children or approximately 40 times as many as they did 
in 1920. More than 3 million students, which is almost 40 per 
cent of all secondary school students, were attending junior high 
schools and senior high schools. Thirty-five per cent were at- 
tending the six-year high schools. This means that three-fourths 
of the secondary school students and almost three-fifths of all pupils 
in grades 7-12 were? attending some type of reorganized high school. 
These figures show that the student enrollment in the reorganized 
schools has exhibited a great increase. In fact, its percentage 
growth has been almost as great as that in the number of schools. 

In 1952, Alabama led the States with the greatest number of 
junior high schools while Ohio had the most junior-senior high 
schools. Rhode Island held the distinction for having the largest 
percentage of secondary schools organized as junior high schools 
and Arkansas had the greatest percentage of six-year high schools. 

Except in a few states in the South where the junior high 
schools have been found in rural communities, this type of organiza- 
tion has tended to take place in the cities. It has also occurred 
more frequently in the large schools, as is shown by a comparison 
of the average enrollment of these schools with that of the six- 
year high schools. Although the junior high school is predominant- 
ly composed of only three grades, its average enrollment in 1952 
was one and one-half times as large as that of the six-year high 
schools. The junior-senior high schools, on the other hand, has 


2 Statistical Summary of Education 1951-1952 (Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, 1950-52) Chapter 1. Washington, D. C., Vnited States Government 
Printing Office, 1955, P. 20 ~ 
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been found chiefly in the rural and small town communities. Only 
in a few States, such as Rhode Island and California, has the six- 
year school grown up in cities to any appreciable extent. 

What about the instructional program and the educational 
services which the present-day junior high school offers? Is the 
curriculum in keeping with the functions of the junior high 
schools as stated by Gruhn and Douglass?? What emphasis are 
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integration, exploration, guidance, differentiation, socialization 
and articulation receiving in the junior high school program? 
Official statistics and recent junior high school studies give us 
information concerning such factors as faculty status, curriculum 
practices, teaching methods and school organization. These may 
throw some light upon how well the schools at present are dis- 
charging the functions peculiar to this type of school organization. 

In 1952 the junior high school classroom teacher seemingly 
had not achieved advantages comparable to those of his counter- 
part in other secondary schools. His salary fell between that of 
the elementary school teacher and that of the teacher in other 
secondary schools. His pupil-teacher ratio was 25, which was 
higher than that for the regular high school or the junior-senior 
high school teacher. Less help was available for him from special 
staff members, except in the field of guidance, where interestingly 
enough, he had more assistance than did the teacher in the regular 
or the junior-senior high school. Perhaps, because of the existing 
conditions, men teachers were not as numerous in the junior 
high school as in the other high schools. In no state did the 
proportion of men in the junior high schools exceed that in 
other secondary schools. 

Most states, even at this time, have no certification require- 
ments which specifically fit the teacher for the junior high school 
by giving him a better understanding of the adolescent and the 
purposes of the junior high school. A teacher, who is eligible 
to teach one or more subjects in the high school, is allowed to 
teach those same subjects in the junior high school. Also, one 
who holds an elementary certificate may teach grades 7 and 8, 
sometimes even grade 9, in the junior high school. The majority 
of the states recognize, to a certain extent, their responsibilities 
in the area of the junior high school and have set up standards 


® Gruhn, William T. and Douglass, Harl R. The Modern Junior High School. New 
York, The Ronald Press Oo. 1956. Pp. 31-32 
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for the approval of these schools. Only in 12 of the states, though, 
do these standards differ from those of other schools.* 

According to data gathered by the Office of Education in 
1949, approximately 11 per cent of the junior high schools at that 
time had block-time classes, while four per cent of the junior- 
senior high schools carried on such classes.5 In 1956, the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals found, through a ques- 
tionnaire sent to junior high school principal members of the 
organization, that 57.3 per cent of the 1,170 responding schools 
use some block-time classes in their daily schedules. Lounsbury, 
through his study’ based upon 269 representative schools found 
that 12 per cent have problem-centered blocks of time, 34 per 
cent fuse and 36 per cent correlate two or more subjects. On 
the basis of these and other local, area, and national studies 
concerned with block-time periods, it appears that since 1950 
there has been a considerable increase in the number of these 
schools with periods in which subject-matter boundaries are dis- 
regarded. Many studies report that by far the most popular 
subject matter combination in these block-time periods is English 
and social studies. The next most common is mathematics and 
science. 

According to Douglass, there are few noticeable trends in the 
junior high school curriculum.’ His study of 370 schools through- 
out the United States revealed that a little less work in general 
science is now being given with no more than an equivalent of 
two years emerging as the common pattern. General mathematics 
is offered in 85 per cent of the schools and a requirement of 
algebra or general mathematics is being made in the 9th grade 
in almost as high a percentage. A wider variety of arts and crafts 
is being offered while typing and general business seem to be 
disappearing from the curriculum. Home economics is included 
in the 7th grade program in approximately 50 per cent of the 
schools and in the 8th and 9th grades in more than 60 per cent. 

Lounsbury found that English, social studies, science, and 


* Wright, Grace S. State Policies and Regulations Affecting the Junior High School. 
Washington 25, D. ©., United States Government Printing Office, 1955 (Office of 
Education Bulletin, 1955, No. 12). P. 29 

5 Wright, Grace S. Core Curriculum in Public High School. Washington 25, D. OC. 
Uattes States Government Printing Office, 1950 (Office of Education Bulletin, 1950 
No. 5). P.11 

® Tompkins, Ellsworth. The Daily Schedule in Junior High School. Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. May, 1956. Vol. 40. P. 177 
™Lounsbury, John H. The Role and Status of the Junior high School. D. Ed. 1955. 
George Peabody College of Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

8 Douglass, Harl R. Trends in Organization and Administration of Junior High Schools. 
Bulletin of the National Assocation of MSecondary-School Principals. Oct. 1956. 
Vol. 40. Pp. 104-106 
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mathematics are commonly required in grades 7, 8, and 9, while 
music, arts and crafts, and industrial arts or home economics are 
also required in grades 7 and 8. Few schools offer electives in 
the 7th grade but a majority offer them in the 8th grade and 
almost all do in the 9th. More than 70 per cent of the 7th 
grades are completely departmentalized. This percentage rises 
to 73 per cent in the 8th grade and 86 per cent in the 9th. Of 
the schools studied by Lounsbury and McEachen,® over two-thirds 
provide exploratory types of curricular experiences. 

Extra-class activities, which have always been regarded im- 
portant in the social development of adolescent boys and girls, 
are being offered in great numbers by the majority of the junior 
high schools, McEachen learned through his study of 155 selected 
schools. Most of the schools have student councils and intra- 
mural programs broad enough to meet the needs of the pupils. 
Many schools, too, hold evening social events and sponsor clubs 
for the students. The large separately organized schools are more 
likely to include a regular activity period in their program in 
addition to the six regular periods. 

The findings indicate too that most of the junior high schools 
are now giving some attention to guidance. According to Doug- 
lass,!° records of educational, vocational, and avocational interests; 
mental test scores; activity participation; and employment are 
kept by the majority of the schools. These are filed in the 
central office, as a rule. Even though a large majority of the 
schools promote pupils by grades, McEachen found" that con- 
sideration is given to the individual child in making a decision 
regarding promotion. Curriculum adjustment to pupil abilities 
is also made. Although most of the schools use traditional re- 
port cards, approximately three-fourths combine the card with 
parent conferences. Almost all of the schools have someone in 
charge of guidance services with the homeroom teacher playing an 
important part in this program. The homeroom is used not only 
for guidance, but also for administrative purposes and study. 

Library services were found by McEachen to be provided for 
all schools reporting. In most cases library activities are confined 
to the central library. The library is not being used as a study 
hall even though study halls are still being used by most schools 
in the 9th grade and by a few, in grades 7 and 8. 


® McEachen, Howard D. Status and Trends in Organization and Curriculum in Selected 
Junior High Schools. Ed. D. 1955. University of Kansas, Lawrence 

1° Ibid. P 

11 Ibid. P. 7 
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An Office of Education’? study of 795 high schools revealed that 
a larger proportion of junior high schools is making administra- 
tive provisions for the slow learner than for the rapid. More 
than one-half of the schools recognize their responsibility toward 
the slow learning pupil but fewer than one-half are making any 
provisions whatever for the rapid learner. 

The majority of the junior high schools, according to Mc- 
Eachen,!* now recognize the importance of determining the effec- 
tiveness of their programs. Through the use of various tech- 
niques, such as parent and student conferences, consultations with 
experts, and objective methods of self-evaluation, they are attempt- 
ing to evaluate their curricula. 

In conclusion, it is evident that the junior high schools and 
the junior-senior high schools are increasing more rapidly than are 
the four-year high schools and each year a greater proportion of 
secondary school children is enrolling in these schools. To date, 
though, the junior high schools have not gained the status which 
other secondary schools enjoy. Lower faculty salaries, higher 
teaching loads, fewer specialized services and inadequate standards 
are indications of this situation. Several studies show that many 
of these schools are doing a great deal to develop programs con- 
sistent with their functions. Such techniques as block-time classes, 
guidance practices, extra class activities, and exploratory types 
of experiences are being used to meet the special needs of adoles- 
cent pupils. Before these schools can truly discharge the func- 
tions for which they were organized, however, they must have 
(1) sufficiently large faculities, interested in adolescent boys and 
girls and well qualified to give the students the types of experiences 
they need and want, (2) curricula broad in scope and sufficiently 
flexible to meet the needs of all pupils and, (3) excellent facilities. 
Some of the schools are satisfying these requirements but most 
of them are far from the ideal. 


12 Jewett, Arno, Hull, J. Dan, and others. Teaching Rapid and Slow Learners in High 
Schools. Washington 25, D. C., United States Government Printing Office (Office 
of Education Bulletin, 1954, No. 5). 

18 Ibid. P. 7 











Planning the Junior High School 
Curriculum 


FRANK B. LINDSAY 


Chief, Bureau of Secondary Education, 
California State Department of Education 


KR 

HE PLANNING of a junior high school curriculum must 

begin with consideration of the characteristics of young people 

in their early teen years. Despite wide differences in degrees 

of aptitude, learning ability, and family background, pupils of the 

junior high school age group have many common needs; they 

share emotional experiences usual to younger adolescents. The 

task of junior high school, of course, is to help them make more 

safely and surely their passage out of childhood toward adult 
maturity. 

Boys and girls of thirteen to fifteen years in age experience 
physical and mental changes quite profound and intense enough 
to engage the major portion of their energies and attention. To 
be useful to them the junior high school curriculum must provide 
situations through which they may be assisted to master the de- 
velopmental tasks which they face in the process of growing up. 

Among the tasks confronting an early adolescent is the problem 
of learning to live with the face and physique, he begins to realize, 
that he is going to have all his life. During childhood one can 
always dream and hope for a miraculous change which will 
transform an ugly duckling of scrawny build into some ideal of 
beautiful womanhood or manliness. Many junior high school 
girls endure agonies of excruciating self-conciousness about the 
shape of a nose or mouth, a pimply skin, or skimpy bosom. Then 
absorption in these worries makes traditional high school studies, 
as all too customarily presented, seem to be of little real im- 
portance. 

Along with the struggle to accept what will be one’s appearance 
as an adult, the junior high school girl or boy begins to have 
heightened interest in the opposite sex. A boy may be studiedly 
indifferent toward girls. Girls may manifest their concern through 
irrepressible giggling and peals of laughter induced by embar- 
rassment over a simple blunder of etiquette or dress. 

Closely related is the urgency to win group acceptance, to 
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find security in belonging to a clique of peers. The badge denot- 
ing membership in an exclusive circle often may be some distinc- 
tive article of clothing or outrageous mode of dress. Adults to 
whom the national flag is cherished symbol of a large loyalty should 
recognize that flaunted eccentricities of behavior signify an earnest 
if sometimes misguided groping toward achievement of allegiance 
to an ideal that transcends self-centeredness. 

Another task the developing adolescents experience is their 
desire to have money to spend as they please, and to earn it by 
getting some sort of job. Living in today’s urban and industrialized 
society imposes great hardships on teenagers. It denies them 
opportunities even to observe men and women at work, let alone 
to join parents and neighbors in doing uncomplicated but useful 
jobs. The urge to achieve semi-independence of parents, to be 
a contributor to the earnings of the family, persists. The junior 
high school curriculum has responsibility to help pupils to bridge 
difficult years during which the impulse to be usefully employed 
is blocked by a dearth of suitable tasks which will not exploit 
but can aid them to mature. These young people are starting 
to realize that shortly they must choose a course of training to fit 
them for employment. They seek information about occupations 
and educational prerequisites for entering them. Frequently they 
take refuge from these difficult decisions through comforting dreams 
of grandiose careers. 

Planners of the junior high school curriculum must never forget 
that pupils are members of families. Parents are important part- 
ners in the junior high school enterprise. Young people learn 
far more at home than school can ever teach them. The best 
service school can render is to supplement deficiencies of family 
backgrounds where they appear to exist and to encourage growth 
in desirable directions when interest is exhibited. A_ practical 
approach to junior high school curriculum must take into account 
parental attitudes toward education and the cultural outlook 
of the community. 

In this respect family life in America has lately undergone 
an encouraging transformation. Not too long ago it was quite 
the fashion for writers to express gloomy views about the decline of 
the family. Home, they said, was becoming merely a cafeteria 
and dormitory; children were consigned for most of their waking 
hours to school, to movie theatres, spectator sports, and street- 
corner loitering. Meanwhile within the past quarter-century the 
scene has greatly changed. Through mass production and dis- 
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tribution there has occurred a remarkable redistribution of income 
so that new millions of American families have come to have 
comfortable homes in suburban areas, to drive automobiles, and 
to enjoy informal outdoor living. The barbecue has replaced the 
formidable dining table as a gathering place. Television provides 
a new hearthside to draw together all members of the family. 
As never before parents and children work together in home 
decoration and dooryard beautification. Together they attend 
outdoor theatres and vacation at the seashore or in the mountains, 
thanks to automobiles, trailers, and motels. The living habits of 
many Americans of modest means provide rich resources for 
the junior high school to draw upon in planning the curriculum. 

To utilize the opportunities for informal learning presented 
through family hobbies, interests, and travel requires not so much 
a revolution in content and instruction as getting alert junior 
high school teachers. Teachers are the third necessary ingredient 
along with pupils and parents in any recipe for achieving a 
successful junior high school curriculum. It is trite to remark 
that teachers by and large teach what and as the have been taught. 
In this respect institutions which train teachers for junior high 
school have much to answer for. No doubt the teacher-candidate 
in his undergraduate courses has been acquainted with the charac- 
teristics of younger adolescents as well as with much content 
essential for them to have opportunity to master during their stay 
at junior high school. Too frequently the elements of learning 
and the processes of learning, however, seem not to have been 
explicitly united so as to become usable tools for instruction. 
To become a reality, the junior high school curriculum mainly 
needs capable teachers. 

In three particulars, junior high school teachers can make the 
curriculum a vehicle for genuine learning. In the first place, 
what teachers know and readily recall is the effective subject matter 
of any course. To be sure, textbooks and a reference library of 
books and films are indispensable aids to junior high school 
students. It is teachers, however, who transform for students 
the pictures and sign-tracks of the printed page into learning situa- 
tions. Teachers can do this by arranging topics in sequence in 
terms of the interests and previous achievements of their pupils. 
Finally, the types of presentation teachers employ determine 
whether instruction reduces to mere memorization of artificial 
categories of dicta or results in the genuine learning of students. 
As Walt Whitman observed a century ago, the gist of histories 
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is what people now living make of the records. When teachers 
establish and maintain a directly personal relation with adolescent 
students, their enthusiasm becomes contagious and their insight 
illuminating to young learners. 

Today’s graduates of the elementary school have attained in the 
main considerable mastery of the essential tools of communication 
and thinking. For the most part they can read well enough; they 
have some understanding of sentence and paragraph and of the 
parts of speech which they can manipulate to convey their thoughts. 
The simpler operations of arithmetic with integers, fractions, and 
decimals are familiar to them. Indeed, no previous generation of 
youngsters has enjoyed such advantages nor mastered so much, 
since their practice of the Three R’s has not been limited to 
separate periods of reading, spelling, and arithmetic. These ele- 
mentary school graduates have used the fundamental tools to 
discover many items of health and science; they have begun to 
build a picture of the modern world in terms of geography and 
history. The first task of junior high school curriculum is to 
continue integrated learning so that interconnections among the 
disciplines can reinforce the knowledge each should contribute 
to developing intelligences. 

Hence the schedule of the junior high school becomes almost as 
important for promoting learning as the curriculum itself. In 
elementary school, pupils have spent most of the school day with 
a single teacher who as friend and helper has aided them when 
they encountered difficulties and encouraged them when their 
interests led them to propose activities beyond the class assignments. 
Junior high school has similar obligation to prevent misunder- 
standings of subjects matter at their first appearance to prevent 
pupils from falling into mistaken habits of learning. Usually it 
insures continued emphasis upon mastery of the fundamentals 
through blocks of periods in which a class remains under the 
guidance of one teacher. Even more important is the opportunity 
thus afforded to view together the art and crafts, the music of a 
culture, and the domestic and national habits of a people at the 
same time its literature and history are studied. Junior high 
school is not senior high school nor college. Rigid separation 
of disciplines effected by isolating their study in different class 
periods taught by a succession of teachers violates the very mean- 
ing of junior high school. 

Junior high school must present a wide rich range of studies 
for its pupils to explore. Intensive instruction is essential but it 
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should grow out of discovery of interests discerned through the 
block-time classwork. It is evident that an effective junior high 
school curriculum cannot become a reality unless there is the 
closest association among all teachers with constant interchange 
of information and ideas. A required semester of homemaking, 
industrial arts, or music, for example, may be justified in order that 
pupils may gain acquaintance with an unknown field. It is not 
tolerable, however, to assign boys and girls to a whole year or 
more of such studies without regard to aptitudes and readiness 
on the assumption that they are “good” for them to know, or 
merely to fill class sections in a schedule. On two accounts junior 
high schools sometimes have failed to fulfill their proper function. 
For one thing they may not have been able to find capable teachers. 
Perhaps junior high school demands more of its teachers than 
does any other level of education. Certainly it is more exacting 
in its requirements than high school or college. A junior high 
school teacher must like and understand his pupils and not be 
frustrated by their variability in behavior; one day they demand 
to be treated almost as adults, the next time they want the 
security of the childhood which they have outgrown. A junior 
high school teacher also needs to be more deeply educated than 
an instructor who is only specialist in a single subject; he must 
have acquired depths of knowledge in his principal discipline 
but be at home in half a dozen allied fields. He cannot teach 
English, as an example, unless he has conjoined literature to its 
historical and technological contexts. In college one may master 
everything there is to know about Shakespeare, for instance, and 
let that suffice as satisfactory instruction. To present a play of 
Shakespeare to junior high school pupils requires that the teacher 
have familiarity with the panorama of history and science from 
Renaissance times through the age of Elizabeth because the quicken- 
ing spirit of free inquiry, the beginnings of experimental science, 
the liberation of habits of thought accomplished through the 
voyages of Drake and Raleigh illuminate and explain his lines 
and characters. Pupils must come to see how Julius Caesar or 
As You Like It were equivalent to Life and Look for Londoners 
then! 

The reference to Shakespeare has been deliberate in order to 
emphasize that the content of any study in the junior high school 
curriculum need not be superficial nor simply contemporary. The 
treatment of his play determines how appropriate has been its 
selection for a given class. For various reasons Julius Caesar 
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might be a constant item in a semester of literature. Its intro- 
duction to pupils can come about naturally through any one of 
a dozen current news events. A recurrence of rebellion on Cyprus 
or North Africa, the overthrow of a dictator (as recently Peron), 
or even a movie (as “The King and I”) could lead into Shake- 
speare’s historical tragedy. The bard himself used the device of a 
citizens’ holiday, declared to celebrate Caesar’s purge of Pompey, 
as the opening setting. Mussolini and Stalin more recently took the 
shortest way with dissenters like Flavius and Marullus who had 
disrobed the decked-out images until they were seized by the 
secret police and “put to silence.” The play is not only good 
drama, it provides also a lesson in the history of man’s struggle 
for liberty. 

So far this article has avoided making,reference to the role of 
a “core program” in the junior high school curriculum. Like any 
other device for giving effect to the curriculum, the usefulness 
of core organization depends upon the expertness of teachers and 
the available supply of proper instructional materials. The essence 
of the core idea is the selection of common learnings without 
regard for conventional subject matter boundaries in terms of 
broad social problems. Often the core is confused with a cor- 
related curriculum or broad fields courses in which two or more 
studies, and in junior high school these are most frequent English 
and social studies, are articulated in the light of overarching 
generalizations or the chronological development of social move- 
ments. The core borrows from the activity curriculum the idea of 
cooperative planning between teacher and pupils but insures 
that the needs and purposes of students be given direction in 
terms of social goals. Unless a junior high school faculty has 
carefully considered the various aspects of the several types of 
curriculum, the teachers planning the curriculum should develop 
it in terms of student needs and maturity as they have observed 
them. 

No consideration of the junior high school curriculum should 
neglect the school’s program of student activities. Many phases of 
student development can best be achieved with junior high school 
students through activities outside the formal classroom meetings. 
Activities in junior high school are a very important part in 
citizenship training. The week’s schedule should provide regular 
times for meetings of clubs. Every effort should be made to 
interest students to join one or more activity groups. The widest 
variety of these is available—career clubs, clubs sponsored by com- 
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munity organizations, clubs for enrichment in favorite subjects, 
hobby clubs, recreation, school service, and student government. 
A few illustrative examples are listed below: 


Career Clubs Community-sponsored Clubs Favorite Subject Clubs 


Aviation Boy Scouts Chemistry Club 

Future Teachers Boys and Girls State French Club 

Radio Hi-Y Club Forensic Club 

Hobby Clubs Recreational Club School Service Club 

Craftsmen Club Archery Club Decoration and Posters Committee 
Music Club Square Dance Club Junior Red Cross 

Camera Club Tennis Club Safety Council 


In conclusion, the planning of the junior high school curricu- 
lum begins with the community, its families and young people. 
Their aspirations and resources determine the offerings which most 
can aid adolescents. No single array of courses can serve for all 
junior high schools. No single content within any course can 
meet the needs of all students. For these reasons the counselors 
must contribute their findings about the junior high school popula- 
tion to supplement the experience of the teachers engaged in 
review and instruction. A curriculum will be as effective as the 
teachers who utilize it for their guidance in class activities. The 
range of offerings should be as wide as the budget permits and 
the community indicates as appropriate. The curriculum must not 
restrict itself to content; suggestions for its utilization are equally 
important. Likewise the curriculum includes the program of activi- 
ties beyond the classroom since the junior high school as an 
entirety influences and educates its pupils. 


The Junior High School Student as an 
Adolescent 


MARIAN E. WAGSTAFF 
Los Angeles State College 
KX 


DUCATION in the United States is charged with the responsi. 
bility of providing for its pupils the opportunity to achieve 
a way of life which is satisfying to them as individuals and which 
is in harmony with the democratic ideals of the society of which 
they are a part. The junior high school program is planned to 
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meet the specific needs of the young adolescent in grades seven, 
eight and nine and in some school districts this program is ex- 
tended into the tenth grade. 

Who are these junior high school pupils and what are their 
specific needs? These we must determine before we can adequately 
plan a program which will meet the responsibilities of educators 
as imposed by society in assisting youth in this developmental 
stage. 

The developmental stage of which we refer, when we speak of 
the junior high school student, may be considered in terms of 
years as that period from eleven to fifteen. Where adolescence 
is the last period in the sequence of human growth from immaturity 
to maturity it varies according to the individual and may last from 
four to seven years. Growth of from one to three years in the middle 
of the adolescent cycle is markedly accelerated. Secondary sex 
characteristics become obvious and changes in bodily proportions 
are often startling at this time. It is toward the end of this 
accelerated growth period that menarche occurs in girls and 
sexual maturity is achieved in boys. For the majority of girls 
this period of development occurs at ages between eleven and 
fourteen; for the majority of boys this period falls between thirteen 
and sixteen years.. Observations indicate that corresponding to this 
period of physical growth there are radical changes in social 
behavior in attitudes and toward self. 

What are these radical changes in social behavior and attitudes 
toward self? Observations reveal girls to be preoccupied with 
their appearance. This is accentuated as they spend hours daily 
on their persons experimenting with their hair, lipstick and eye- 
brow plucking. Where adults may be shocked with the resulting 
appearance other girls may judge the results as “marvelous” and 
something to be copied without delay. Boys become concerned 
about their appearance too. But grooming is only a part of the 
boy’s concern with his appearance at this time. He is concerned 
with his strength, his skill and his size. Both boys and girls dur- 
ing this period are meeting one of the most important develop- 
mental tasks, that of accepting the reality of their own appearance 
and in this process they are trying to make that reality as attractive 
as possible. 

The changes in growth rate sometimes causes considerable 
disturbance in motor coordination and results in much awkward- 
ness. There is often an increased tendance to fatigue. The body 
becomes a source of interest because of changes in structure and 
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intensification of sexual interest. Boys become conscious of them- 
selves as boys, and girls see themselves as girls. This new aware- 
ness affects relations between the sexes and among individuals 
of the same sexes. Studies show us that fast maturing boys are 
usually more successful and happier than slow-maturing boys. 
They are the big boys. Fast-maturing girls are less socially success- 
ful and the slow-maturing girl, on the other hand, begins to 
develop at the same time that the boys in her group are develop- 
ing. Then, they are as eager and ready to be friends with her as 
she is with them. 

Ideas of masculinity and of femininity are set by adolescents 
for themselves and for others in their group. Adults must realize 
the importance of these ideals as a source for adjustment of indi- 
vidual problems. A study by Stoltz and Stoltz re: physical develop- 
ment revealed six physical manifestations which disturbed boys 
most frequently: lack of size, fatness, poor physique, lack of 
muscular strength, unsual facial features and unusual develop- 
ment in the nipple area. The girls expressed the following and 
in this order: tallness, fatness, facial features, general physical ap- 
pearance, tallness and heaviness, and smallness and heaviness. Caro- 
line Tryon found in her evaluation of the adolescent personality 
by adolescents that there were notable differences in the various 
ages and she presents the contrast in a study of the twelve year 
old and the fifteen year old. Where the twelve year old boy pre- 
ferred to be thought of as “an untidy, bossy fighter than a neat 
submissive person who avoids fights” certain marked tendencies 
were noted by adolescents in their evaluation of the personality of 
their peers. Twelve year olds emphasize for boys the desirability 
of activity of any sort; to prefer m the boy aggressiveness, boisterous- 
ness, and unkemptness as to submissiveness, reserve and tidiness; 
to appreciate certain “feminine” components, if they are asso- 
ciated in the individual with “masculine” qualities; to respect above 
all competence in group games. The girl of twelve was char- 
acterized as neat, attractive in appearance, friendly, but rather 
demure and docile; quiet, good humor, and controlled behavior 
conforming to adult standards. A certain amount of tomboyish- 
ness was acceptable but raucous, noisy activity was not. 

In contract to the youth of twelve the fifteen year old boy 
is noted for his skill in games, fearlessness, and his self-assertion. 
Equal emphasis is placed by adolescents in their evaluation of 
their own group on personableness, social ease and poise in hetero- 
sexual situations. Cheerfulness and a sense of humor are im- 
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portant but boisterousness and hyper-activity are regarded as 
rather childish and unimportant. Prestige for the fifteen year 
old girl is achieved through two major channels either through 
buoyant rather aggressive good fellow-ship with both boys and girls, 
or through sophisticated glamorous qualities which attract the 
boys. 

Attractiveness to the opposite sex is not thought of as some- 
thing specific and independent, as it apparently is for girls. Boys 
to be successful with girls must be admired by boys, but girls 
successful with boys may be either liked, disliked, or possibly 
regarded with indifference by their own sex. 

Young people need adult understanding, and not criticism 
during these growing years. To them they are what their bodies 
are; it takes considerable maturity to realize that personality 
can be stronger than appearance. They themselves feel that 
they are adults and should be treated as adults; but they do 
not have the requisite skills, nor do adults often provide them 
opportunities for behaving in a grown-up manner. New relation- 
ships with parents is a skill which must be developed. This 
relationship must involve mutal affection and respect plus in- 
creasing independence for making decisions. 

Recognition of youth’s desire for conformity to his group 
pattern in this middle phase of adolescence must be had. Efforts 
are directed by youth at appearing like, behaving like, or doing 
what the group does. It is the most conservative of all ages yet 
there exists the concomitant urge to be unique, to achieve individ- 
uality, or separateness within the very narrow frame of the group’s 
pattern. Rebellion and resistance against adults is a highlight of 
this period. In their resisting and rebelling the boy and girl are 
working toward the achievement of independence from adults, 
of shedding the childlike attitudes toward adult authority and 
becoming themselves adults. The adult is often abruptly made 
aware that youth’s highest authority resides in the peer group and 
this becomes a bulwark of strength in combating adult authority. 

Establishment of an independent personality involves emancipa- 
tion from parental control and securing equality of status in the 
adult world. The adolescent must begin to identify with adults 
and at the same time break away from his childhood patterns 
including his dependence upon his parents. It must be remem- 
bered he is beginning to weigh one point of view against another; 
and he is sometimes confused by the conflicting opinions given 
him by grown-ups. The ultimate aim of adults should be to help 
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the adolescent as he attempts to devolop judgment and build a 
sense of values. 

The special needs of the adolescent have been considered 
traditionally as having major problems because this is a period 
of transition. It is recognized that the way these problems are 
settled by youth at this time, the patterns of social interaction that 
they establish and the ways in which they get emotianal satis- 
faction can set the pattern for the rest of their lives. Harl Douglass 
points out that prominent among the most important needs of the 
adolescent are: to make the best of childhood, live today and bridge 
the gap of maturity; to establish himself with his peers; to make 
a successful vocational choice and get preparation for it; to 
develop a religion and a set of values upon which to base his way 
of life; to find satisfying media for creative expression; to see 
and accept the relationship of freedom and responsibility; to gain 
maturity and the understanding of himself for his own purpose in 
living; and to acquire skills that will facilitate adjustment to the 
unknown situations that lie ahead in a complex and swiftly 
changing enviroment. 

Peer relationships offer security because there is a recognition 
by youth that each shares the same problems of growing up and 
as such does not offer a threat to each other. Intolerance of 
those who do not conform to the group is registered by the young 
adolescent and is noted by adults as another sign of immaturity. 
Clowning, gossiping (especially with girls), thoughtlessness, rude- 
ness, daydreaming, and rebellion (especially as they are trying to 
assert their independence against adult authority which is treating 
them as children) have been cited as characteristic of the adolescent. 
But the teacher or the parent who really knows the adolescent and 
recognizes his problems as he is reaching out into the adult world 
sees him show surprising alertness and ability when he is given 
experiences relating to things which have value and meaning to 
him. They see him buckle down enthusiastically as he utilizes his 
hands in learning to do a job which has meaning to him. When 
treated as a young adult he responds with the besi that is in him 
according to the experiences and the opportunity offered. 

We must continually keep in mind that every individual must 
adjust and readjust himself to his environment. Mental and 
physical well being depend upon adaptation to external and 
internal influences which are not readily and easily controlled. 
Those boys and girls who successfully thread their way through 
the problems of the earlier stages of adolescence find themselves 
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seeking a new pattern of life. They find security in this new 
pattern and as they do so their appearance is no longer a con- 
tinuous experiment. The capacity to discriminate becomes evident 
and is seen in many directions. It appears in interests and activi- 
ties, in school work and in the prospect of future careers as well 
as in their choice of companionship. 

Sharing experiences with the junior high school youth today 
in this rapidly moving period of development both physically and 
culturally, the adult becomes aware of many changes. Young people 
do not live in exactly the same culture as previous generations nor 
do they have exactly the same needs or solutions in meeting 
these needs. Youth cannot see himself exactly as he is nor can 
the adult understand the period of the adolescent through in- 
trospection some years after he has left the period himself. But 
the adult can make every effort to recognize the forces which have 
brought about the changes working on each adolescent in this 
process of growing up. Youth must be provided the opportunity 
to learn about himself and his environment, about the adult 
world and the kind of things that men and women do to build 
a better world. This must be accomplished within a framework 
of learning experiences which is allied to life itself and which is 
realistic in terms of adolescent understanding. 

This is but an introductory description of the junior high 
school student as an adolescent. To know him is to observe him. 
To observe him is to make his acquaintance and to share in many 
of his experiences as a spectator and as a participant. If we are to 
achieve the objectives of the junior high school it is necessary for 
us to consider carefully the nature of the youth to be educated and 
to take careful inventory of the probable effects of all school and 
school related experiences upon his growth. Emotional and social 
needs must be recognized as important and provided accordingly. 
Each person must be recognized as an individual with interests, 
capacities, dispositions, temperament, educational status, home ex- 
periences and physical conditions which are unique to each. 

The world of the adolescent revolves about a sphere within 
which the forces of custom, family life, neighborhood, race and re- 
ligion assume some measure of control. Developing an under- 
standing of the adolescent personalities which have resulted from 
these influences will enable the adult to perform his tasks more 
successfully. Success is inevitable as the one great need of every 
adolescent—of every person—is stressed; the need to be understood 
and to be respected. 











Teaching Problems in the Junior High 
Schools 


GERTRUDE M. LEwis 
Specialist for the Upper Grades 


AND 


GRACE WRIGHT 
Secondary Education Specialist, U. 8. Office of Education 
KX 


HEN the writers were asked to analyze teaching problems, 
We cn was in order to discuss: What is a teaching 
problem? For whom is it a problem? Where do you look to find a 
teaching problem? Do you look for basic casues or symptoms? 
It was finally agreed that the writers would attempt to analyze 
situations which obstruct good teaching as they have been revealed 
in correspondence, in observation in the schools, and in interviews 
with educators working in these grades. The following analysis 
has been made cooperatively by two generalists, one in elementary 
and one in secondary education, since the problems of students 
in the junior high school are mutual to both these levels. 


UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN IN GRADES 7-8-9 


Teaching in these years is sometimes more difficult than it 
should be partly because it is based on unrealistic expectancies. 
Many teachers have not had opportunity in preservice education 
to become familiar with what is known abuot the growth charac- 
teristics of 11-12-13-14-year-olds, and many have had little contact 
with them. 

Boys and girls in the junior high school are a combination 
of “older children” and “early adolescents.” In grade seven, 
the majority are children, with a minority over the threshold of 
puberty and advancing toward early adolescence. In grade nine, 
the majority are adolescents, with a minority well-advanced, and 
a minority lingering on the threshold of adolescence. The mixture 
of children and adolescents shows up physically and in behaviors, 
interests, and abilities. 

Major changes taking place within the body have their reflec- 
tions in appearance and behavior. In every way, the child is 
captive of these changes. The outward physical signs are well- 
known and often used as clues to development. In the main, 
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the maturing behaviors, though influenced by environment, are 
dictated from within and would take place in any environment. 
It is this medley of childlike and adolescent behavior which 
teachers must understand if they are to deal successfully with 
children in grades 7-8-9. 

Perhaps the most outstanding characteristic is the strange mix- 
ture of striving for approval of peers and dependence upon adults. 
Adults are expected by youth to give their friendship; to recog- 
nize their responsibility to protect youth by setting, or helping 
them to set, boundaries of acceptable behavior beyond which it 
is “not cricket” to go; and to support them in maintaining these 
guide lines. But, even more than at most levels, individuals 
are at the mercy of capricious emotions, and they fluctuate unpre- 
dictably from one behavior to another. 

In the more mature children, growth is marked by a striving 
to do “grown-up” things, a tendency which irks adults at times. 
Interests turn to boy-girl relations and the urge to master feminine 
and manly achievements is noticeable. Most of this behavior is 
learned through imitation, and immaturity brings exaggerations 
in dress and behavior. But it is not without its good points, 
too. Girls take interest in young children and in the home. Boys 
stretch to become men. They show interest in out-of-door activi- 
ties of a “manly” nature; some, inspired by men whom they 
admire, probe into academic, vocational, and civic areas. 

The extreme socialness of this period is a characteristic difficult 
for some teachers to deal with: the “gang” age of later child- 
hood, the “crowd” age of early adolescence, and the “pairing-off” 
of later adolescence are all here, and finding expression most of 
the time. 

Frequently the tendency of adults is to attempt to hold these 
growth drives in abeyance; in reality, the developmental need of 
children is to learn how to use the characteristics of this (or 
any) period to achieve increased maturity in all avenues of living. 
Recognition and understanding of normal or expected behavior 
is an adult responsibility, and those who attempt to guide de- 
velopment should know how to help young people learn the 
ways nature has provided. The teacher, for instance, in these 
years, will find that the children are happier and accomplish 
more if they are brought in on the making of decisions, if they 
do a great many things in groups and committees; and if they are 
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held justly and fairly (but generously) to the decisions they help 
to make. 


Accepting the principle of individuation 

Many teachers find it difficult to accept the fact that children 
are different in abilities. “All will read well this year” is the 
constant hope. Yet no one would wish to make children really 
uniform. The difficulty lies in working with the differences in 
the classrooms. 


Meeting individual differences 

In order to meet individual differences, teachers must not 
only know the abilities and interests of children; they must 
have sufficient command of subject-matter and methods to make 
the work challenging to all children. Take, for instance, reading. 
Even when teachers are willing to accept the fact of individual 
differences, the question still remains, “What can I do with them 
in my eighth grade class if they cannot read eighth grade books?” 

Teachers raising this question reveal the need of help, prob- 
ably in several areas. (1) They need to understand that wide 
variation in reading abilities of necessity characterizes every grade 
and every class in school, and that teachers must help children 
to improve steadily. (2) They need to have command of the 
techniques of teaching children to improve their reading skills, 
in general and as they apply to specific subject-matter content. 
This competence can best be gained through observation and 
supervised practice in clasrooms. And a one-shot lecture won't 
do the job. Some help may be secured in any school system from 
elementary teachers in primary and upper grades, and from central 
office staff members who understand the teaching of reading on 
any level. (3) They need to have and know how to use read- 
ing materials suited to the various reading levels found in their 
classes. Without the materials—in textbooks, reference books, 
supplementary books and magazines, little can be expected in the 
way of flexible teaching, either for slow or advanced students. 
(4) They need to understand how to plan with children, to provide 
individual as well as group assignments, and to carry on supervised 
study in which they help students improve their study skills. 

There is also the possibility that some may also need to improve 
their skill in establishing human relationships which release creative 
ability, their own as well as that of the students. 
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Securing help for exceptional students 


Some problems which children present are so far out of the 
bounds of normalcy that a good teacher is not able to cope with 
them, or cannot do so without neglecting other children. When 
this occurs, the administration has responsibility to provide special 
help. This may take the form of classes in which very specialized 
teaching can take place for all or part of the school day, special 
services by medical, psychological, or psychiatric workers with ade- 
quate follow-up over a long enough period, or special opportunities 
for experiences or guidance which challenges the ability. 


ORGANIZING FOR EFFECTIVE TEACHING 
For better articulation and guidance 


One of the important functions of the junior high school, 
frequently expressed in the days of its beginning, was to serve 
as a bridge between the elementary school and the high school. 
It was to be neither an elementary school for older pupils nor a 
secondary school—in keeping with the existing pattern—for younger 
children, but a kind of intermediate school having some of the 
characteristics of both elemetary and high school and some that 
were distinctly its own. 

As it developed, however, the junior high school became a 
high school for younger boys and girls with all of the depart- 
mentalization of that highly departmentalized institution. Seventh 
graders moved each 45-minute period to a different teacher. Since 
a number of classes met for only one or two periods a week, 
they reported to seven or eight different teachers, with no teacher 
knowing much about them. Some responsibility for helping them 
with individual and group problems was given to the homeroom 
teacher who with them for 20 or 30 minutes each day and might 
remain with the same group for its three junior high school 
years. Presumably she would get to know this group even though 
she had 150 to 170 other pupils daily in her classes. Because of the 
teacher’s heavy load and because secondary school teachers were 
not prepared for this way of working with boys and girls, the 
homeroom became little more than a study hall. 

Realizing that the junior high school was not bridging a gap 
but was creating one at an even earlier age, many schools have 
been assigning one teacher to the same class of pupils for two 
or three consecutive periods. Usually the subjects included in 
the block-time class and English and social studies, with possibly 
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general science or health included; sometimes mathematics and 
science are combined. Such block-time classes have the effect of 
lessening the break between the elementary and junior high school, 
thus reducing tension and confusion for boys and girls—and for 
teachers. Also, such classes give each pupil a teacher who has 
a real opportunity to get to know him will. For at least one 
of these classes, and occasionally for both, the teacher is the home- 
room teacher as well. 

As the individual responsible for helping these particular 
pupils with their personal and school problems, it is her duty to 
exhaust all resources for becoming acquainted with them and their 
needs and interests. She is expected to have conferences with 
their parents, either at school or at home, to hold informal con- 
ferences with the pupils themselves, to give them various kinds 
of opportunities to tell her about themselves, and to study the 
contents of the cumulative record folders that have been trans- 
ferred from the elementary school. Occasionally, and perhaps 
ideally, these records are housed in her room, under lock and 
key of course, although more frequently access to them is only 
through the office of the principal or the school counselor. In 
schools having block-time classes the school counselor spends much 
of his time working with teachers, only the severest problem cases 
among pupils being referred to him. 


Through integration and socialization 


Those schools which develop their block-time classes into a 
core program take a further step toward helping boys and girls. 
Using the problem-centered approach teachers relate part of their 
instruction to the personal and social needs and interests of the 
age group. An orientation unit in the seventh grade, for example, 
helps the teacher and the class to become acquainted with each 
other and to learn about the school—its facilities, its functions, 
its staff, its offerings—and the responsibilities and rights of the 
individual pupil. Such problem areas as understanding one’s 
own growth and development, learning social relationships, finding 
values by which to live, and achieving and maintaining good 
{amily relationships have a place along with communication skills, 
citizenship in a democracy, intercultural relations, our American 
heritage, consumer problems, and health and safety. Through 
the use of information and skills from any area of the curriculum 
needed to solve the problem before the class, integration of learn- 
ing is provided for. 
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When an administrator organizes classes that cut across subject- 
matter lines he is frequently faced with problems of qualified 
teachers, scheduling, materials and equipment, staff understanding, 
and public relations. Perhaps the most serious is obtaining ade- 
quately prepared teachers since only a handful of teachers’ colleges 
prepare students for teaching in a core class. The administrator 
finds an in-service education program essential. 

All teachers, and core teachers most of all, need to learn how 
to do effective group work, to carry on pupil-teacher planning, to 
develop critical thinking, to use the problem-solving approach, 
to draw upon areas other than their own specialty, and to develop 
units of work. 

The need for staff-planning presents a problem. If teachers 
are to work together, time must be provided to meet and plan 
together, preferably with a coordinator, who will also bring in 
other staff members—the librarian, the guidance counselor, the 
principal, and special subject teachers—from time to time or as 
need requires. 


Through differentiation and exploration 

During the junior high school years boys and girls have an 
opportunity to explore their interests in many areas. By giving 
them direct experiences in many academic subjects, in industrial 
arts, homemaking, music and art, health and physical education, 
and perhaps typing and some other business subject, the junior 
high school is placing them in a better position to choose the 
course they will pursue in the senior high school. By offering a 
diversified activities program the school enables children to ex- 
plore their present interests and adds new ones. 

The problems here for teachers are several. There is the 
identification of special interests and aptitudes of individual 
pupils, the discovery of the creative flair, the spotting of potential 
leaders and shop managers. There is the ever-present danger 
that teachers will try to “cover the book” or that teachers will 
push for the development of uniform skills regardless of the 
special emphases best suited to individual pupils. There is the 
need for teacher-sponsors of activities to be given an opportunity 
to develop competencies which they do not already possess. 

The program of physical activities is the source of much dis- 
cussion. How to provide a good program of activities for all 
children; how far competition, interscholastic and intramural, 
should be encouraged in grade 7, in 8, and in 9; whether sports 
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programs can or should be organized and conducted so that 
children are protected against poise-shattering emotional disturb- 
ances—these are questions which face the staff. They can best be 
decided by unbiased study of related research and authenticated 
opinion, focusing on the total development of human beings. 


SUMMARY 

As these writers perceive it, the chief teaching problems seem 
to lie in several major areas: understanding why Johnnie and Mary 
act the way they do; finding the courage to organize the school 
schedule and curriculum to achieve the best results for all children; 
providing the rich and varied materials necessary to a good pro- 
gram; finding ways for teachers to gain the skills required to meet 
the teaching demands; and making certain that activities provided 
or approved by the school are really educational (and not merely 
exciting) for Johnnie and Mary—from a total and long-range 
view. 


The Junior High Program as Orientation 
to Live 


GEORGE DRAKE 
Lincoln Junior High School, Santa Monica, California 
KR 

pe public junior high school in America is a distinctive insti- 

tution possessing no exact counterpart in other nations of the 
world. Other countries recognize the needs of children of this par- 
ticular age, but meet these needs in ways other than those provided 
under our American democracy. America’s emphasis on the worth 
of the individual requires an educated citizen with sufficient train- 
ing and information to make wise decisions as a result of the ex- 
periences which have been gained in school. Providing for these 
experiences in both the regular curriculum and the extra curric- 
ulum has required those responsible for education for early 
adolescents to allow for a wide range of individual differences 
in the same school. 

Now more than 40 years old, the junior high school at its 
inception signfied dissatisfaction with the old educational organiza- 
tion and was an expression of a changing concept of education. 
This new type school which is characteristically American appeared 
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with a new understanding of the needs of early adolescents and 
a new attitude toward their education. The junior high school 
is, and has been throughout its history, considered by most to 
be an exploratory school, neither pre-college nor pre-vocational 
in nature. Some educators think in terms of the modern junior 
high school in relation to grade organization with the most common 
being seven, eight and nine grouped together, separately housed, 
possessing its own staff of teachers and administrators. Some think 
in terms of types of provisions for guidance services, including 
attention to individual differences, provisions for personal counsel- 
ling; others think in terms of subject matter offerings in organiza- 
tion while still others consider curriculum differentiation as the 
critical issue. Combining all of these points of view we find 
the present day junior high school possesses the following character- 
istics: (1) utilizes departmental teaching; (2) offers elective 
courses; (3) recognizes individual differences through an effec- 
tive plan of pupil guidance; (4) provides promotion by subject; 
(5) gives an introduction to vocational studies and subjects such 
as algebra, foreign language, etc.; (6) has specially trained 
teachers who are presumed to understand adolescence, and (7) 
is separately housed and administered. 

By combining the old with the new the present day junior 
high school may be considered to be an institution organized for 
early adolescents, with the nature and needs in mind the junior 
high school seeks to provide an environment in which he can 
live and learn successfully and happily. Present day thinking has 
changed the stress upon grade group and administrative practice 
to emphasis upon the instructional program that is designed to 
meet the needs of youth during adolescence. Simply, it is the 
instructional program which is important rather than the grade 
arrangement, the housing provisions or certain administrative 
practices. 

The junior high school is an important segment of unique 
universal free public schools of America. Developing as it has 
in a classless society, it combines the dual forms of European school 
systems—the combination of a school for the masses and a school 
for the classes into one dynamic level providing basic training in 
the fundamentals of tool subjects, typifies the American elementary 
school. The junior high school continues the tradition of educa- 
tion for all youth when by its program and organization it pro- 
vides opportunity for pre-vocational experiences as well as pre- 
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collegiate experiences; it concerns itself for general education for 
all, rather than special education for selected groups. A child 
in the American system is limited in his advancement only by his 
ability and his application—there are no sidetracking exits in the 
American system, and this is in brilliant contrast with the systems 
of the old world. 

The junior high school program in providing orientation to 
live must accept among others the following basic functions— 
provision must be made for common education in basic skills 
to all youth. The chief methods used to meet this function in- 
cludes the regular required course as well as remedial classes; 
special situations call for homogeneous grouping of special types 
of learners. Many junior high schools pride themselves on their 
program which is designed to continue the elementary type in- 
struction in the tool subjects, while others have gone strongly 
to the core or block of time classes. There is still considerable 
emphasis in most junior high schools upon the subject centered 
approach. Many modern administrators consider their program 
of elective courses as being vital in the development of basic skills. 

The American system of democratic government makes it 
necessary that we integrate learning into effective behavior for 
practical use in our democratic society. This is being accomplished 
in most junior high schools by various methods of helping pupils 
develop self and group discipline. Some schools feel that this 
can be accomplished by participation in regular class activities, 
others have developed special student leadership programs and 
provide opportunities through student clubs where pupil-teacher 
planning gives broad experience in human relations an ability 
to work together. Some examples of this program may be seen 
in such activities as clean-up campaigns, citizenship campaigns, 
school improvement drives—all carried on through a guidance 
homeroom activity program. The true measure of success in our 
efforts to meet this function may be seen by evaluating the citizen- 
ship program in terms of student action in and out of school. 

Considerable concern has been directed recently to the necessity 
of stimulating pupils to achieve their maximum potentialities. 
Emphasis in this direction has been placed through various types 
of counselling programs which include individual as well as group 
pupil conferences and parent-teachers conferences. Perhaps the 
most effective way of achieving this goal is by continuing our effort 
to make guidance the responsibility of every teacher. Through 
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this approach it is an easy step for the school to give guidance 
in helping pupils know what they can do well. 

With national attention being directed to the large number 
of psychologically sick people in America, it seems important for 
educators to make additional effort in asisting pupils to make 
mental, emotional and social adjustments toward becoming 
well-adjusted personalities. Here again this emphasis might be 
achieved through counsellors and teachers. Great value might 
be derived by providing guidance which develops an understand- 
ing on the part of each pupil of his own capabilities. Some schools 
have found that they contributed materially to the welfare of their 
pupils by providing an instructional program in morals and ethics, 
while others have felt that this could be best accomplished by 
selecting the right type of teacher and then, through the co- 
curricular club activities, establishing pupil-teacher relationships 
which demonstrate to pupils how well adjusted individuals may 
achieve happiness and success in their own society. 

Along this same line it seems important that we offer an 
organized program to prepare pupils to participate as future 
citizens. This may be accomplished by making student govern- 
ment natural and fully participated in by all. Some schools are 
accomplishing this by some system of homeroom activity where 
ample opportunity does provide for the development of experience 
in human relationships. Some schools have made a concerted 
study of community problems to determine how pupils may 
participate and assume responsibility for the welfare of not only 
their school community but their cities. 

If programs of orientation are to develop a more complete 
understanding of various life situations the function of offering 
exploratory courses to make pupils aware of educational, social 
and vocational opportunities, is a vital one. It is interesting to 
note that a recent study of 190 California junior high schools 
revealed the following electives were being offered to assist pupils 
in fulfilling the function of exploration. The column indicating 
the percent reporting shows the total percentage of the junior high 
schools polled offering the courses indicated: Choral Music 98.7; 
Clothing 98.0; Woodshop 96.8; Orchestra 96.8; Band 93.3 Spanish 
71.5; Metal Shop 90.9; Algebra 89.0; Drama or Speech Arts 77.0; 
Aircraft 77.0; Planning and Drafting 68.4; Handicraft 66.5; General 
Shop 57.2; Electric Shop 48.6; Latin 36.8; French 25.6; Machine 
Shop 23.0 and General Language 17.7. 
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To provide the greatest efficiency in the operation of our dem- 
ocratic form of government it is imperative that continuous 
emphasis be given for greater opportunity for training in student 
leadership. Many schools carry on organized programs through 
their regular class activities while others offer special opportunities 
through thier extra-curricular program; homeroom activities and 
special leadership training programs. Much may be done in the 
average class by providing situations in which pupils may secure 
greater practice in making decisions which affect the entire group. 
This is done by broadening the work in each class to offer greater 
practice in group discussion and free expression. Too little is 
being done in providing guidance and experience in expression 
to shy and timid pupils. Special efforts along this line frequently 
pay rich dividends in tapping previously unrecognized sources of 
leadership within the group. 

Each individual in our society early recognizes personal limita- 
tions. With this in mind it seems important that we provide 
differentiated courses to suit differing abilities and interests. Some 
administrators believe firmly in homegeneous grouping using 
various criteria such as I.Q., reading achievement, or arithmetical 
skill, others believe in offering ability grouping within each individ- 
ual class where the teacher may take place with the total wel- 
fare of the individual in mind. Considerable study is apparently 
being made in the provision of courses for gifted children as well 
as the rehabilitation classes for pupils in need of individual help 

This neighborhood-type school so typically American was de- 
signed to serve all the children of all the people. The program 
suggested in this article represents only a small measure of the im- 
portant functions of this level of education. Some of the basic 
program needs of this in-between school include a more carefully 
developed program of teacher training for those instructing ado- 
lescents. An awareness on the part of all staff members of how 
young adolescents grow and learn, an emphasis on better trained 
counsellors to make for more effective guidance in all areas, the 
development of an awareness on the part of the lay public in the 
effects of large sized schools and large classes, the development of 
educationally sound programs of studies based on statements of 
policies and objectives with individual schools since the functions 
of any school are without value until they are translated into a 
program of studies and activities which meet the needs of the 
pupils and help them to live more stimulating, satisfying lives. 
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Teaching Freedom in the Junior High 
School 


GERTRUDE NOAR 
Director, Department of Education, Anti-Defamation League 
KA 

ECAUSE their’s was a religious way of life, the early settlers 

of America who established the Public School, saw as its main 
objective and desired outcome, people who could communicate 
with God by reading the Bible and the hymnals. The curriculum 
to accomplish this purpose consisted mainly of reading and re- 
citing. 

The people, to whom the schools always belonged, required 
enlargement of the curriculum as their personal and social lives 
changed, for they continued to see the school as a tool to be used 
to preserve their way of life. As life in America became more 
complicated, and as large numbers of new and different people 
were added to the population, to the struggle for religious freedom 
was added the determination to secure and establish civil rights 
and civil liberties for an increasing number of minority groups. 
Therefore, the school, in its capacity of preparing children for the 
way of life the people desired, was required so to teach its 
pupils that they in turn would devote their energies to the preserva- 
tion of those freedoms already won, to the extension of the con- 
cept of freedom, and to the practice of freedom as a way of life. 
Thus the content of the public school curriculum changed as it 
reflected the enlarged objectives. 

Today, in our very complex society, we continue to conceive 
of the public school as an instrument dedicated to the preservation 
of our democratic state and to freedom as our way of life. To that 
end American history, civics, and other aspects of the social studies 
are required areas of learning from kindergarten through senior 
high school. As the result, when old and young alike, are ques- 
tioned as to what makes life in the United States different from 
that lived elsewhere, they quickly reply, “our freedom.” When 
they are asked what they value most in our way of life, they 
answer with conviction, “freedom.” The public school has done 
well to implant this knowledge and value in the minds and hearts 
of its graduates; but has it done well enough? What more must be 
done to secure a citizenry willing and able and determined to 
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give more than lip service to the implementation of the principles 
of freedom, even to the extent that they demand that all within 
our borders shall have no less than first-class citizenship? 

Teaching freedom is of peculiar importance in the junior high 
school because of the nature of early adolescence. In the span of 
the three years from age twelve to fifteen, the individual must 
accomplish certain developmental tasks to which the concept and 
practice of freedom are basic. For example, if he is to mature, 
the adolescent must emancipate himself from his parents—learn- 
ing to exercise freedom as he makes more and more of the decisions 
by which he governs his life. He must also find his role in our 
society—learning that living within our fundamental freedoms, also 
means accepting responsibility for individual and group control. 

Teaching freedom in the junior high school requires content 
and method. The outcomes to be achieved are information, skills, 
appreciations, and attitudes. Learning must become evident in 
thought and deed, in speech and behavior. The classrooms in 
which all of this is to be accomplished must be characterized by 
order and control, by purpose and industry. Teachers devoted to 
democracy, eschewing both autocratic and laissez-faire methods 
alike, are needed. In their classrooms license will not be mis- 
taken for freedom. 

The content required to teach freedom is extensive. It can 
only be suggested within the limitations of this paper. The facts 
of American history need to be learned. This includes informa- 
tion about the kinds of people who came here and why they left 
their homelands; about their struggles with the environment and 
the natives and with each other. The words and deeds of leaders 
of minority groups form a significant part of the story of the 
struggle for liberty in this country. Information about the men 
and women who led and won and died in the wars waged with 
weapons must be included. The stories of men and women who 
pushed back the frontiers of thought as they enlarged the con- 
cept of democracy for the world, are a part of the heritage to be 
learned. 

The content needed to teach freedom must include under- 
standing of such great principles of democracy as the worth and 
integrity of every human being and the right to share in policy 
making. Accompanying these must be the Charter of the Four 
Freedoms: freedom from want, freedom from fear, freedom to 
worship as one pleases, freedom to speak one’s mind. 

Junior high school pupils must learn the processes which 
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people use to accomplish their purposes in a free society. Among 
these are the processes of conference, of discussion, of sharing work, 
of pooling findings, of competing for excellence, of cooperating 
for enlargement of horizons and ideas and for creation of products 
which exceed what the individual could achieve by himself. 

An essential part of the content of the curriculum for freedom is 
the study and consequent appreciation of the great documents 
in which the people have set down the structure and guarantees 
of our freedoms—from the Declaration of Independence to the 
Supreme Court decision on segregation. 

Devotion and dedication to freedom cannot be completely 
achieved without study of other lands and people who, though 
not yet removed from coercion and persecution, are at the very 
moment engaged in fierce struggle for the freedoms we enjoy. 
Their differing ideologies and ways of life must be used to estab- 
lish a basis for comparison with our own. All the resources of 
radio, television and the daily press can be mobilized to bring 
these realities into the classroom. 

Freedom cannot be learned solely through the medium of the 
printed or even the spoken word. Factual information may be so 
obtained by many, but certainly not by all the pupils currently 
enrolled in the junior high school. The use of the word symbol 
to impart concepts compounds the difficulty which many young 
adolescents have when they are confronted with abstractions. 
Moreover, reading about process is not enough to equip an indi- 
vidual with the skill to use it. Inevitably the conclusion must be 
reached that the traditional and commonly used textbook method 
best described as lecture-assignment-homestudy-recitation-test, is 
not adequate to achieve the desired outcome—practice of freedom 
rather than lip service to it as an ideal. 

What teachers teach about freedom, often has too little con- 
nection with the reality of life as children know it. Too often, 
using both spoken words and textbook reading, time is devoted 
to description of what ought to be without mention of what is. 
To correct this, the junior high school teacher must make much 
use of the community as a laboratory to which he takes his pupils 
in order that there they may examine what is. In most American 
communities, life as it is lived, includes institutions and customs 
and people who support less than the full freedom of first-class 
citizenship for all. It then becomes difficult indeed, for the school 
to teach the reality of freedom. To do so requires study of the 
forces and the agencies which are at the moment working with all 
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the strength at their command to correct the abuses and the sins 
of omission and commission which still remain as part of our 
social heritage. 

The school and society will know that freedom has been 
taught in the junior high school, when the learning becomes 
evident in behavior. To accomplish this outcome the school 
must provide its pupils with the experience of freedom and with 
opportunities to practice freedom in situations which are mean- 
ingful to them. Student organizations through which pupils 
participate in administration and control are commonly used for 
this purpose. However, they need to be carefully examined and 
evaluated. Too often only a handful of students are involved. 
Too often their activities are limited to areas of small importance. 
Too often all decisions which count are made by faculty. 

Extension to all of the right to participate in determining 
classroom work through the process of teacher-pupil planning, 
provides learning experiences in the value and meaning of the 
right to speak and to be heard. Also involved in it, is experience 
with the principle of sharing in policy making. Junior high 
school pupils practice the democratic processes when they plan 
together with their teacher and each other, and when together 
they organize their efforts, pool their thought and the products of 
their labor. Thus they learn to participate in cooperative enter- 
prise designed to achieve the greatest good for all concerned. 
When such experiences are extended to include social action proj- 
ects, the pupils come to believe in the value of democracy and 
learn to accept responsibility for making life better. 

Since living in our democracy requires understanding and 
acceptance of all kinds of people, segregation for any reason must 
be considered undemocratic in the public school. When students 
who differ from each other in mental ability, work together in 
small and large groups, bent on getting answers they want to 
questions they raise, and seeking solutions to problems of common 
concern, they learn to use the democratic processes in a free 
society. They pratice the skills of leadership and fellowship, of 
discussion, and of critical thinking. Preservation of freedom in 
American thought, may in the future, rest upon the ability of the 
common man to gather facts, to weigh them for relative values, 
to use good judgment and to make wise descisions. 

When boys and girls who differ from each in color and race, 
creed and religion, social class and ethnic origin sit side by side, 
giving help to those in need, rendering service, utilizing their 
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respective talents for the good of all, they learn to like in each 
other, all that is good and to respect in each other, all that is 
worthy. Then human difference ceases to be a reason for rejec- 
tion and is recognized as a source of individual creativity that has 
great significance in our free society. Then, in fact, as it shows 
in behavior and becomes a way of life, the teacher knows that the 
first great democratic principle has been learned. 

Freedom to think and to speak one’s thoughts can be learned 
only when throughout the school both teachers and pupils know 
from experience that what they say will not meet with ridicule 
or sarcasm and that no reprisals will be exercised. It is not easy 
to establish such a climate. It means that administrators, counse- 
lors and teachers must be mature enough to accept just criticism, 
to value difference and to grant the right to dissent. The adults 
in the school must also agree that children are people and that 
they have rights which no individual may deny or abuse. Further- 
more, they must govern their relationships with their students in 
accordance with the principles of freedom. Students who live in a 
junior high school in which the teachers arrange for them to ex- 
perience freedom of thought and word, learn to accept it, to value 
it, not to abuse it and to grant it to their peers. 

If the young teenager is to learn freedom, the school must 
help to set him free—free from the pull of childhood; free from 
the impatient and often unfair control of the father figure demand- 
ing obedience; free from the conflict which sets him against law 
and order and authority; free to assume responsibility com- 
mensurate with his talent; free from the fear of being dubbed 
a failure by intolerant teachers—yes, free to develop his initiative, 
imagination, creativity, and his undreamt of potentiality; and, in 
the last analysis, free and proud to be himself. 


Acceleration in the Junior High School 


JosEPH JUSTMAN 
Board of Education, City of New York 
KA 

HE DEVELOPMENT of an appropriate educational program 

for the pupil of superior ability has been the concern of 
American educators since shortly after the Civil War. In general, 
early approaches to the problem utilized some technique of ac- 
celeration through the grades as a means of meeting the challenge 
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presented by the superior pupil. Shortly after the turn of the 
century, however, educational authorities began to use a variety of 
multiple-track plans as a means of providing for such pupils, and 
virtually eliminated acceleration as an administrative measure. 
This emphasis upon enrichment lasted until the manpower needs 
of World War II led to an increasing demand for acceleration 
in educational programs, particularly at the higher school levels. 
In spite of this development, a survey conducted shortly after the 
war reported only limited use of acceleration as an administra- 
tive device (6). Within the past few years, however, a large 
number of communities have reported the adoption of experi- 
mental programs, embodying some degree of acceleration, for their 
able pupils. The indications are that a new trend in administra- 
tive practice is well under way. 

Historically, acceleration of the pupil of superior ability has 
taken two forms: (1) double promotion, where the pupil “skips” 
a grade; or (2) completion of the normal work of two or more 
grades in less-than-normal time. The feeling that the child who 
omits a grade misses contact with important units of instruction 
has led to a considerable drop in double promotions, particularly 
since the transition from semi-annual to annual promotion in 
many communities. On the junior high school level, where the 
pupil is introduced to so many new concepts in so short a time, 
this feeling has acted as a deterrent to even the limited adoption 
of “skipping” as an administrative device. 

Rather, the second approach is much more frequently observed, 
particularly in large communities. Where the population on the 
junior high school level is large enough, it is possible to organize 
special classes composed wholly of able pupils who can complete 
the three year junior high school in two years. This pattern of 
acceleration is apparently becoming more common throughout the 
country. 

Criteria for the selection of pupils for such special classes 
differ from community to community. All of them, of course, 
require that the pupils have shown high academic achievement; 
others set minimum age and minimum IQ requirements. The 
minimum IQ that is demanded varies. New York City, for ex- 
ample, calls for an IQ of at least 130; in other communities, an 
IQ of 120, or even of 110, may be set as a standard for admission 
to a special class. A good attendance record and freedom from 
social or emotional maladjustment are common criteria for place- 
ment in the special group. 
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School administrators are by no means unanimous in their 
opinions concerning the adequacy of the special class in meeting 
the needs of superior pupils. In a study (5) conducted in New 
York City, for example, 79 junior high school principals were 
asked, via an anonymous questionnaire, whether they felt that 
such “special progress” classes, as they are called in that com- 
munity, should be retained or abolished. Of the 74 principals 
who responded to the question, 46 voted for retention of the 
special progress class, 28 for abolition. 

Proponents of a program of acceleration within the frame- 
work of a special class generally cite the following outcomes in 
support of their point of view: 


(1) By providing for cooperation and competition with a peer 
group, the superior pupil is stimulated to work to capacity. 
The more able pupil is not held back by the slower progress 
of others and, because he must exert himself, does not 
develop habits of carelessness and indolence. 

(2) Curricular enrichment is actually facilitated, even though 
the pupils’ total time in school is curtailed. The superior 
ability of the group makes it possible to complete the 
normal course of study at a very rapid pace, and leaves 
room for the inclusion of many activities of educational 
value. 

(3) The class serves to bring to the fore such leadership qualities 
as the pupil may possess. By stimulating the development 
of leaders, it becomes a reservoir of key pupils when school- 
wide activities and school-community projects are undertaken. 

(4) A class composed wholly of superior pupils constitutes a 
challenge and a stimulus to the teacher. Assignment to 
such a group is reflected in greater teacher satisfaction. 

(5) The saving of time is another important factor to consider. 
The superior junior high school pupil is the future college 
student. Acceleration means earlier entrance into higher 
schools and, ultimately, into professional life. 


Opponents of acceleration via a special class also have re- 
course to a number of typical arguments: 


(1) The special class is conducive to snobbery and self-conceit. 
The pupils tend to look upon themselves as out of the 
ordinary, considerably better than the common herd. 

(2) The class tends to overemphasize academic achievement, 
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at the expense of other outcomes equally important. This 
apparently stems from the weight given academic achieve- 
ment as a factor in the selection of pupils for the class. 

(3) Organization of a special class makes for disharmony within 
the school and the community. Not only is there a tendency 
for the other pupils in the school to reject pupils enrolled 
in the special class, but teachers must cope with the dif- 
ficult problem presented by the disappointed child who 
is not admitted. Moreover, snobbery develops among the 
parents of children who are selected for the special class. 
The resulting hostility of parents of children who are 
not admitted becomes another source or difficulty. 

(4) Obtaining suitable teachers is also a difficult problem. Any 
special class calls for a teacher who has special skills. Few 
teachers are now equipped to meet the needs of a high 
ability, accelerated group. To prepare such teachers would 
entail the organization of a comprehensive program of 
teacher training, including in-service courses, workshops, 
demonstrations, and conferences. 

(5) Withdrawing high ability children from other classes on the 
grade to form a special class is unfair to the other children 
on the grade and to their teachers. The superior pupil 
serves as a valuable stimulus to other children in his class. 
They learn from his contributions to class discussion and 
profit from his suggestions in committee work and other 
group activities. To the teacher, too, her occasional pupil 
who stands out makes her often cheerless task not only 
palatable, but sometimes a veritable joy. 


The pros and cons summarized above, to be sure represent the 
personal reactions of school people with many years of experience 
who have observed accelerated groups in action. Of course, per- 
sonal experience should not be dismissed perfunctorily as of little 
value in appraising the advantages and limitations of acceleration. 
Yet, too often, even experienced observers see only those out- 
comes that support their previously established conclusions. A 
truly objective appraisal of the gains and losses associated with 
enrollment in an accelerated group must rest upon carefully con- 
trolled research studies. 

What, then, does research show? Unfortunately, there have 
been few carefully controlled research studies contrasting accelerated 
and normal progress pupils of equal ability, particularly on the 
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junior high school level. Moreover, such research as has been 
conducted has not been directed to the specific allegations advanced 
by proponents or opponents of acceleration. 

Although the research in the field has been relatively scanty, 
the following generalizations appear to have been established on 
a fairly firm basis: 


(1) Able pupils can complete the academic work of the junior 
high school in two, rather than three, years without loss (2) . 

(2) Junior high school accelerants suffer no ill effects in academic 
areas in their subsequent high school careers (1, 3). 

(3) The personal and social adjustment of the accelerated pupil 
is generally equivalent to that of his normal progress peer 
during the junior high school period (4). 

(4) The social adjustment of junior high school accelerants 
proves to be similar to that of non-accelerants when the 
two groups are followed into the high school (1). 


In general, research in the field has been restricted to a con- 
sideration of the relative academic achievement and social adjust- 
ment of accelerated and non-accelerated groups. Certainly, re- 
search has not yet succeeded in presenting a complete answer to 
the question, “Can able pupils be accelerated without loss?” Bear- 
ing in mind the narrow range of problems that have been con- 
sidered, the weight of the evidence points to the conclusion that 
differences between accelerated and non-accelerated pupils of equal 
ability are generally small, and that moderate acceleration is 
not accompained by a decrease in academic attainment or social 
adjustment. 

It is true that many other aspects of the problem still remain 
to be studied. Even on the basis of the limited evidence now 
available, however, a strong case can be made for the inclusion of 
special classes following an accelerated program within the frame- 
work of the junior high school. 
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The Needs of Young Adolescents 


M. E. HERRIOTT 
Principal, Airport Junior High School, Los Angeles 
xx 

wee upon a time, a group of Los Angeles junior-high school 

administrators undertook during a summer workshop to re- 
phrase the “ten imperative needs of youth” in terms of the needs 
of young adolescents. These were the “Imperative Needs of 
Youth” which were formulated as part of a study sponsored by 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. (See 
The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals for May 1947.) Excellent! Yes, but too general and too in- 
clusive of all youth to make the formulation a good working guide 
foxy those who teach young adolescents, or administer schools for 
ta or construct curricula for them, or otherwise carry respon- 
sibility for their education. 

Since that workshop, significant studies may have been made 
in this field; and it could be that in my busy life I have over- 
looked something truly significant. But it seems scarcely possible 
that if any penetrating studies had been made they would not 
have been hailed from the house tops (schoolhouse, that is), and 
even the lowliest of us would have known about them. 

Let us return to the workshop. First of all, we realized—some- 
what to our surprise—that the term “need” has been bandied about 
in educational writing for lo these many years as if its meaning 
were as simple and obvious as could be. It may be “elemental,” 
but surely it is not elementary. So we set about to formulate a 
“definition.” Our resulting statement was at least interesting. 
It follows. “ ‘Need’ has many facets of meaning. It may be 
a ‘felt need,’ a desire, a wish, something to be attained. It may 
be a lack. It may be something which those who have arrived 
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know that the oncoming generation must acquire in order to 
arrive. A need may be emotional or physical or intellectual. 
It may be individual or social. It may be in terms of participa- 
tion; it may be in terms of outcomes: skills, knowledges, under- 
standings, attitudes, appreciations, ideals, behavior. It may be 
oriented to the past, the present, or the future.” 

Our rephrasing of the “ten imperative needs” in order to point 
them up for the junior high school resulted in the following 
statements. 

Imperative Need Number I: All junior-high school youth need 
to explore their own aptitudes and to have experiences basic to 
occupational proficiency. 

Imperative Need Number IT: All junior-high school youth need 
to develop and maintain abundant physical and mental health. 

Imperative Need Number III: All junior-high school youth need 
to be participating citizens of their school and community, with 
increasing orientation to adult citizenship. 

Imperative Need Number IV: All junior-high school youth 
need experiences and understandings, appropriate to their age 
and development, which are the foundation of successful home 
and family life. 

Imperative Need Number V: All junior-high school youth 
need to learn about the natural and physical environment and its 
effects on life, and to have opportunities for using the scientific 
approach in the solution of problems. 

Imperative Need Number VI: All junior-high school youth need 
to learn about the natural and physical environment and _ its 
effects on life, and to have opportunities for using the scientific 
approach in the solution of problems. 

Imperative Need Number VII: All junior-high school youth 
need the enriched living which comes from appreciation of and 
expression in the arts, and from experiencing the beauty and 
wonder of the world around them. 

Imperative Need Number VIII: All junior-high school youth 
need to have a variety of socially acceptable and personally satisfy- 
ing leisure-time experiences which contribute either to their per- 
sonal growth or to their development in wholesome group relation- 
ships or both. 

Imperative Need Number IX: All junior-high school youth 
need experiences in group living which contribute to personality 
and character development; they need to develop respect for other 
persons and their rights, and to grow in ethical insights. 
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Imperative Need Number X: All junior-high school youth need 
to grow in their ability to observe, listen, read, think, speak, and 
write with purpose and appreciation. 

Each of these ten was also broken down into a number of 
supporting, more particularized needs. They are too extensive 
for inclusion herein. (For complete formulation of these needs, 
see The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Administrators for December 1951.) 

Now I am quite sure that few if any junior-high youth would 
understand our very adult concepts of their needs, let alone see 
any relation between them and the educational offerings of our 
junior high schools—likewise, I am quite sure that these relations 
are not easily or fully grasped by most of us administrators. It 
had been the hope of some of us who participated in the workshop 
that we might later carry our project two or three steps further: 
to translate our statements of need into terms of (a) curricular 
offerings, (b) teaching-learning materials, situations, and activities, 
and (c) teaching methods and procedures. 

Frustrated though we were, I still feel that all was not lost, 
that our necessarily individual and empirical approaches to the 
administration of junior high schools have been less fickle, less 
dogmatic, and more founded in child needs than would otherwise 
have been the case. Even as chemistry is an empirical science, so 
is the educating of young adolescents an empirical art. I, for one, 
am reconciled, but not content. Surely it is time for our public 
schools, our universities, our associations, possibly with the as- 
sistance of interested foundations, to do some fundamental research 
into the needs of young adolescents and to translate them into 
understandable terms for the youth themselves as well as for the 
educators of these youth. The junior high school is an estabished 
institution. We need guidance. 
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The Junior High School and the Slow 
Learner 


Rosert L. HOLLOWAY 
Buclid, Ohio, Oentrat Junior High School 
KA 

e ANY discussion of slow learners, it is necessary to define what 
we mean by the term “slow learner.” In our school and for 
the purposes of this discussion a slow learner is a child with a 
scholastic aptitude (I.Q.) score of between 50 and 80. The term 
“slow learner” defines a group as heterogeneous as that group 
which falls in the normal scholastic aptitude range from 90 to 

110. 

It has been said that since we must prepare these handicapped 
children for life in a world of competition with the non-handi- 
capped, no special education or consideration should be given in 
school. This overlooks the fact that the regular classroom is an 
artificial life in which these children are forced to complete con- 
stantly in the very areas in which they are handicapped—scholastic 
areas of abstract words and numbers. Why subject these children 
to humiliation and failure in what should be their blossoming 
and happy years? They can be happy years of learning if the slow 
learner is given the proper program. 

A slow learner can learn reading, computation, and the other 
fundamentals if taught at his own level and speed by a teacher 
trained to teach slow learners. The slow learner needs a special 
teacher with special materials and teaching methods. Someone 
who can give him the special help he needs. 

Although the teacher is well trained and is in this field by 
choice; the special materials are adequate instead of being ele- 
mentary school texts with content that no early teenager can 
stomach; and the room is a good classroom instead of a marginal 
basement room, this type of program is only a beginning in 
meeting the needs of the junior high slow learners. 

One of the unique functions of the junior high school is to 
furnish an environment for the social and emotional growth of the 
early teenager. The slow learner needs experiences in the total 
school environment, not only in an isolated room in the building. 
He needs to be identified with the school and the activities of the 
school as much as his non-handicapped peers. 
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To be a part of this environment, he must keep the same 


school hours as the others. He must not be ungraded; he must 
be in a regular grade and a regular homeroom. He must take 
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part in regular school clubs, service committees, sports, and 
guidance groups. 

He will live in an adult social and vocational world with men 
and women without scholastic handicap. It is wrong to isolate 
him completely from these associations now. He is living with non- 
scholastically handicapped children outside the school, and as 
the pressure of scholastic competition and failure is removed, 
he will live well with his classmates in school as well as out of 
school. 

A special teacher and participation in school activities go a 
long way toward helping the slow learner. Must he, however, 
spend all his classroom time with his special teacher? Of course 
not. In most cases, where there is no appreciable lack of co- 
ordination, these slow learners can participate in music classes, 
industrial arts classes, home arts classes, art classes, and physical 
education classes with their homeroom groups. 

Many slow learners can adjust and learn in certain academic 
heterogeneous classes varying with the individual handicap, in- 
terest, and background, if the regular classroom teacher is willing 
and able to adjust to his handicap. 

Suppose, then, that we have our slow learner in a regular 
heterogeneous homeroom, in school activities, in some heterogeneous 
classes, and spending the other periods of his school days in the 
special room with his teacher. What happens in the special room? 

The work should consist primarily of reading instruction at 
the child’s level in books with content of interest to junior high 
aged boys and girls, and artithmetic instruction at the child’s level. 
It should also include science and social studies reading and 
discussion. For those who are in heterogeneous academic classes, 
the special teacher will help the slow learner with the work of 
the regular classes. 

The work with the special teacher will include handwork and 
manual skills only for those who need this kind of work to develop 
better coordination. This type of activity should be minimized, 
for the slow learner can learn the fundamentals and should not 
be diverted by busy work any more than the non-handicapped. 

It is important that the slow learner and his parents are aware 
of the child’s handicap. The child can quickly understand. The 
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parents have a more difficult time, and keep drifting back from an 
understanding to wishful thinking. Parents too often reject the 
thought that their child is a slow learner and accept the more 
comforting thought that he will “snap out of it.” It is often 
difficult to get the parents to stop tutoring and pressuring the 
slow learner. Once the parents accept and love their child for 
what he is and stop trying to force him into what they have 
dreamed and planned for him to be, the reward for both parents 
and child (and other children of the family) is a rich, full, and 
happy family life. Many parent conferences and meetings are 
necessary. 

Perhaps a description of some of the practices in our school 
will be helpful in making this discussion more practical. 
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We call our slow learner group the adjusted curriculum group 
because their program is just that, curriculum adjusted to each 
pupil’s needs. 

Most of our slow learners come to our junior high school 
from an elementary adjusted curriculum class where they have 
already been identified and conferences have been held with 
the parents. Others are referred to the counselors by homeroom 
or classroom teachers who feel the child should be in the adjusted 
curriculum program. 

These children are tested by the psychologist and if their 
scholastic aptitude tests below 80, the case is discussed by the 
principal, the teacher of the adjusted curriculum group, the visit- 
ing teacher (representing the department of pupil personnel for 
the system) and the child’s counselor. 

The counselor reports on the child’s adjustment as reported 
by his teachers. The psychologist discusses the child as he sees 
him from intelligence and personality adjustment tests. If it is 
felt that the child needs to be classified as an adjusted curriculum 
pupil, the visiting teacher calls upon the parents to explain the 
program and to obtain the parents’ approval for the classification. 
In almost every case, the approval is granted. An early follow- 
up conference is scheduled between the parents and the teacher 
of the adjusted curriculum group. 

Classification as a “slow learner” is not a shattering experience 
for the child. The teacher in charge of the adjusted curriculum 
group studies the child’s record and becomes acquainted with the 
child. She then confers with the child’s regular class teachers. 
If it is felt that the child can gain by remaining with his group 
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in English-Social Studies, he will continue to meet this part of his 
schedule. Of course, the teacher adjusts the work to his ability, 
while the adjusted curriculum teacher coaches him and keeps in 
touch with his regular class instructor. If it is felt the child cannot 
gain in science or mathematics classes, he reports to the special 
teacher for these periods. 

There are 20 pupils classified as adjusted curriculum pupils in 
our junior high school. The largest number meeting with the 
special teacher during any period is fifteen and the fewest seven. 
Some pupils with I. Q. scores near the lower end of the range 
spend most of the day with the special teacher. A few at the 
upper end of the range who have been identified early in their 
school life, carry a full schedule of classes and meet with the 
special teacher for only one period a day. Of course the work in 
the regular classes is adjusted to their ability. 

What about marks or grades? Our slow learners receive re- 
port cards from the homeroom teachers the same as other children. 
Their grades are based on ability, effort, and improvement, The 
cumulative folder carries a statement to the effect that parents 
and children understand that the grades are based on ability 
and are not competitive. Yes, they get A’s if they earn them. 

Carnegie units? In the ninth grade our slow learners carry 
four major subjects as do the non-handicapped. Some subjects 
may be with the special teacher, some with heterogeneous classes. 
On the high school official record the units carry no letter or per- 
centage mark, merely a notation of “credit” so that these pupils are 
not included in class rank. 

How are they accepted by their classmates? I can truthfully 
say that there is no stigma attached to this classification by the 
other pupils. These children are individuals in the school. There 
is no “special group,” just individuals who leave some of their 
regular classes to work with another teacher for certain subjects. 
Of course the student body understands the handicap these children 
have, but they also accept them as individuals as they do any 
other classmates. 

Classifying a child as a slow learner does not automatically 
solve all his problems, but case histories of these pupils show that 
frustration and rejection feelings have lessened and vanished. 
Belligerent boys and girls have found success and happiness in 
school. Rebellion, truancy and need to fight classmates have 
disappeared. Homes have become pleasant places after parents 
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have accepted the facts and stopped tutoring and forcing the im- 
possible. Anti-social behavior is replaced by normal reactions to 
the environment as the child attains a feeling of personal worth 
and social status. 

In conclusion, it is our belief that the slow learner program 
in the junior high school must be based on acceptance of the 
following premises. 


1. The slow learner can learn reading, comptation and the other 
fundamentals if taught at his level and his speed with suitable 
materials by the teacher trained to teach slow learners. 

2. The slow learner can adjust and learn in certain heterogeneous 
classes, varying with the individual handicap, interests, and 
background, if the regular classroom teacher is willing and 
able to adjust to his handicap. 

8. The slow learner belongs with his age group in the junior 
high school. He needs the environment of the junior high 
school, as do his non-handicapped peers, for his social and 
emotional development. 

4. The slow learner must be identified with the school in the 
same way as other boys and girls. He must not be “ungraded.” 
He must belong to a grade and a homeroom. He must attend 
school the same hours and have the same privileges as his 
non-handicapped classmates. 

5. The slow learner and his parents must accept the fact that 
the child is handicapped as far as scholastic achievement is 
concerned. Frequent parent conferences are necessary. 


Testing and the Junior High School 
Program 


J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 


Director Bureau of Educational Research, 
Board of Education of the City of New York 


KR 


N RECENT years testing has helped teachers and supervisors in 
the junior high school to evaluate many aspects of pupil growth. 
As compared with a decade or two ago, measures of attitudes, 
interests, critical thinking, work-study skills, and personal-social 
adjustment have supplemented the measurement of intelligence and 
the achievement of subject matter. In order to assess these newer 
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objectives of the junior high school program, new techniques have 
been devised and used in the modern schools. A detailed discussion 
of techniques and methods for evaluating the major objectives 
appears in the recent volume entitled Evaluation in Modern Edu- 
cation,’ which describes standardized and teacher-made tests. 


Teachers make their own instructional tests 


An encouraging trend is the increased use of informal or 
teacher-made tests and exercises. These are used for instructional 
purposes, to supplement the formal, or standardized, tests. Surveys 
of testing practices reveal that the average classroom teacher uses 
a ratio of five or six teacher-made tests to every standardized test 
administered to a class. The informal tests have direct value to 
the teacher in the day-by-day appraisal and guidance of pupils in 
specific topics or units of classroom study. They are related 
closely to the instruction and learning in a particular class. On 
the other hand, standardized tests serve better the purpose of 
indicating the level and achievement of pupils with a national 
sample of pupils and comparable age or grade status on general basic 
abilities and skills. ‘Teachers and supervisors will find excellent 
suggestions for informal test excercises in the 45th Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, entitled “The 
Measurement of Understanding.” 


A Variety of tests and techniques may be used 

Essay examinations still constitute a widely used approach 
to achievement testing. This type of test is of greatest value in ap- 
praising the higher mental processes, such as organizing and ex- 
pressing ideas. The oral examination, like the essay test, is also 
widely used by the classroom teacher as an informal device for 
evaluating pupil performance. 

Direct observation and recording of behavior, including anec- 
dotal records, may be used informally by the teacher in discover- 
ing the strengths and weaknesses of pupils’ learning and adjustment. 
Questionnaires, inventories, and interviews are other techniques 
that the junior high school teacher may use in evaluating pupil 
growth and behavior. The questionnaires and inventories are 
similar in that they employ paper-and-pencil approaches to 
measure attitudes, interests, and adjustment. The interview is a 
face-to-face personal relationship which may be used occasionally 


1 Wrightstone, J. W., Justman, J., and Robbins, I. Evaluation in Modern Education. 
New York: American Book Co., 1956 
2 Published by University of Chicago Press, Chicago 
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for diagnosing difficult learning or behavior problems. Checklists 
and rating scales are also important techniques to be used in 
gathering information about personal-social problems and char- 
acteristics. 


STANDARDIZED TESTS FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

A wide variety of standardized tests, inventories and check- 
lists are available to provide measures of learning and adjustment 
of junior high school pupils. Aptitude tests aid the teacher in 
discovering talents of pupils. Achievement tests in every subject 
of the curriculum help teachers to evaluate growth of pupils in basic 
abilities and skills. The occupational interests of junior high 
school pupils can be identified through standardized inventories. 
Aspects of personal and social adjustment can be assessed by a 
variety of standard techniques. 


Aptitude tests aid in discovering pupil talents 

In recent years, progress has been made in the improvement 
of tests of academic aptitude, or intelligence. In addition to 
intelligence tests which provide one score, or IQ, more recent 
tests provide scores for verbal and nonverbal academic aptitudes. 
Other recent mental ability tests yield scores for such factors as 
verbal, number, space and memory. Among the most widely used 
intelligence test at the junior high school level are the following: 
California Test of Mental Maturity published by the California 
Test Bureau; Cooperative School and College Ability Test pub- 
lished by the Educational Testing Service; Lorge-Thorndike Intelli- 
gence Test published by Houghton Mifflin Company; Kuhmann- 
Anderson Intelligence Test published by Personnel Press; Otis 
Mental Ability Test and Pintner General Ability Test both 
published by the World Book Company, and the SRA Primary 
Mental Abilities Test published by Science Research Associates. 

In addition to academic aptitude, there are tests which measure 
such special aptitudes such as music, art and mechanical ability. 
Such tests may be used along with teacher observation to identify 
pupils with these special talents. Illustrative tests that may be used 
for measuring these special aptitudes of junior high school students 
are cited. In art, the Lewerenz Test in Fundamental Abilities 
of Visual Art published by the California Test Bureau and the 
Meier Art Judgment Test published by the Bureau of Educational 
Research and Service of the University of Iowa are typical measures. 
In music, typical measures are the Musical Aptitude Tests pub- 
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lished by the California Test Bureau, and the Seashore Measures of 
Musical Talents published by the Psychological Corporation. 
Illustrative mechanical aptitude tests include the Bennett Hand- 
Tool Dexterity Test published by the Psychological Corporation, 
Prognostic Test of Mechanical Abilities Published by the California 
Test Bureau and Purdue Peg Board and SRA Mechanical Aptitudes 
Test published by Science Research Associates. 
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Achievement tests aid in evaluating grouth in basic abilities 
and skills 

For many years achievement tests have been used in schools 
to measure growth in the fundamental abilities and skills. In 
recent years tests of work-study skills and tests of critical thinking 
have been added to this category of abilities and skills. 

In the field of the fundamental skills, various achievement 
test batteries have been constructed to measure vocabulary, reading 
comprehension, arithmetic reasoning and fundamentals, language 
usage, and spelling, as well as health knowledge, social studies and 
elementary science. Among the series of batteries most widely used 
are the California Achievement Tests of the California Test 
Bureau, the Metropolitan and Stanford Achievement Test Batteries 
of the World Book Company, and the SRA Achievement Test 
Series of Science Research Associates. In addition to these batteries, 
the Cooperative Test Series of the Educational Testing Service 
and the Evaluation and Adjustment Series of the World Book 
Company, provide tests at the junior high school level in reading, 
language arts, mathematics, social studies, and general science. 

The work-study tests typically provide measures of ability to 
read maps, graphs, charts and tables, as well as ability to find a 
topic in an appropriate reference book, and ability to use an 
index and the dictionary. Among the tests that may be used to 
evaluate these skills are the Iowa Every-Pupil Test of Work-Study 
Skills published by Houghton Mifflin Company, the Stanford 
Achievement Study Skills Test published by the World Book Com- 
pany, and the SRA Work-Study Skills Test published by Science Re- 
search Associates. In the area of critical thinking the Watson- 
Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal is published by the World 
Book Company, and may be used with mature pupils in the 
junior high schools. 


Interests may be identified 


Interests of junior high school pupils may be discovered, thus 
aiding the teacher or counsellor to guide pupils in their choice of 
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courses leading toward occupations. Among the standardized 
interest inventories that may be used for the older junior high 
school pupils are the Kuder Preference Record published by 
Science Research Associates, the Occupational Interest Inventory 
published by California Test Bureau, and the What I Like to Do 
Test published by Science Research Associates. These tests yield 
scores which show the relative degree of interest the pupil ex- 
hibits in such broad occupational areas as mechanical, mathemati- 
cal, scientific, artistic, literary, or social service fields. 


LooKING AT THE JuNIOR High ScHOoL 


Aspects of personal-social adjustment can be assessed 

In assessing personal and social adjustment a large variety 
of clinical and other techniques may be employed. For the class- 
room teacher, however, the most practical evaluation instruments 
are self-descriptive inventories, rating scales, anecdotal records and 
sociometric techniques. The self-descriptive test of personality 
may be illustrated by such tests as Aspects of Personality pub- 
lished by the California Test Bureau. Problem checklists, such 
as the Mooney Problem Check List, Junior High School Form, 
published by Psychological Corporation and the SRA Youth In- 
ventory published by Science Research Associates help the teachers 
to discover problems of pupils in such areas as health, social ad- 
justment, home and family, and vocational and educational plans. 

Sociometric methods are useful in determining social relation- 
ships among pupils in a class or group. One sociometric method 
asks each pupil to name one, two, or three other classmates 
with whom he would like most to associate on a given task. The 
choices can then be translated into a pictorial sociogram, or a 
chart of social relationships. Another sociometric method is to ask 
the pupils to name which members of the class would be best 
fitted for described parts in a play. This involves naming class- 
mates who would best fit the part of “a person who helps others,” 
“The classmate who is a bookworm” “The classmate who is 
friendly with everyone,” and other roles. This method helps 
the teacher to ascertain an individual pupil’s status in the eyes 


of the group. 


GUIDEPOST FOR A TESTING PROGRAM 
An effective testing program in the junior high school can be 
recognized by certain criteria or guideposts. Here are some guide- 
posts to use in judging the adequacy of the testing program in 
your schools. 
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1. Testing is comprehensive. The major objectives of the junior 
high school program are evaluated by a variety of tests and tech- 
niques. These include standardized tests, scales, inventories and 
checklists as well as informal teacher-made tests, observations, 
anecdotal records, questionnaires, and sociometric techniques. 

2. Evaluation is a continuous process. The junior high school 
teacher and supervisor with a clear concept of the objectives of 
the program evaluates throughout each day the growth and develop- 
ment of pupils. In this day-by-day evaluation, informal techniques 
are used. In addition, standardized tests are administered at 
planned intervals to appraise the growth of pupils’ basic abilities, 
skills, interests, and adjustment. 

§. Evaluation requires that the junior high school teacher and 
supervisor interpret test data in terms of the background, the 
level of maturity and the personality of each child. Only after 
this is done can the teacher guide pupil growth and development 
wisely. 

4. The test data that are gathered are used for a variety of 
purposes, which include: (a) adapting the curriculum to the needs 
and abilities of children (b) making surveys of school and grade 
progress (c) improving instructional methods and material (d) 
screening pupils who are in need of special guidance, and (e) 
studying individual pupils. 


The Junior High Schools of California 


KX 
Junior High School Committee, California 
Association of Secondary School Administrators 


ees AIM of the junior high school is to provide educational 
experiences and activities which develop and train the mental, 
emotional, physical, social, and moral powers of young adolescents 
in grades 7, 8, and 9. Its function is to provide opportunities for 
each pupil to achieve a way of life which is satisfying to him as 
a person, and which is in harmony with the democratic ideals of 
the society of which he is a member. 

Excellent programs are found in elementary schools for pupils 
in grades 7 and 8, and for 9th grade pupils in four-year high 
* This is a statement prepared by an important committee expressing the point of 


view of school people in one state. Dr. Helen J. Rogers of the California Department of 
Education is the coordinator for this project. 
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schools. The size of such schools and the nature of their pragrams, 
however, often impose some limitations in regard to facilities 
and staff. A better program of education can be provided for these 
pupils of junior high school age when the facilities, staff, and pro- 
gram are designed specifically for the characteristic of this age 


group. 
THE PupIits 


While all children go through the same general pattern of 
maturation, they do so at different rates. Most young adolescents 
are strikingly different from younger children and from older 
boys and girls. 


They are experiencing rapid and irregular physical growth, developing sex 
characteristics, and adjusting to new emotional drives. They are erratic in 
behavior, and unpredictable in emotional reactions. 

They are seeking self-expression and self-direction, and are trying to 
emancipate themselves from dependence on adults, at home and elsewhere. 

They are experiencing problems in social behavior, particularly in boy- 
girl relationships, and they need wise guidance as they grow in maturity and 
evolve their personal standards of right and wrong. 

They are broadening their interests, and seeking ways to develop their 
talents and to exercise their choices, both in school and out. 

They are highly idealistic, are intensely loyal to their peers, and have 
urgent need to feel accepted by their group. 

They present a paradox in that they are highly sensitive, easily hurt, and 
suffer acutely when slighted or offended, yet at the same time they are often 
cruelly insensitive to the feelings of others. 

They need orientation to responsibilities of adult community life in a 
democracy, through carrying valid responsibilities in the school community. 


Tue TEACHERS 

Successful teachers in junior high school possess a profound 
understanding of the nature and needs of young adolescents. 

They are emotionally stable and have physical stamina. 

They are sympathetic with and have a genuine interest in boys and girls. 

They are flexable and adaptable, with perspective to see what is essential 
and what is relatively immaterial in dealing with groups and with individual 
pupils; they know when to make an issue and when to ignore. 

They respect the adolescent’s criterion of what is “fair.” 

They are trained in the content of their special subject fields and in 
methods of teaching adolescents. 


THE CuRRICULUM 


The junior high school program of studies is built on the 
foundation provided by the elementary schools in basic skills of 
arithmetic, reading, writing, speaking, and listening. Concepts of 
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science, health, family life, the right and duties of citizenship, 
and moral and spiritual values which have been introduced in the 
earlier school are enlarged and extended. 

The curriculum of the junior high school is planned to meet 
the needs of young adolescents and of a democratic society. It 
includes the following areas: 

English language, literature, and composition, including grammar and spelling 
Social studies—history, geography, civics 
Mathematics, including arithmetic and algebra 
Science 

Physical education 

Industrial arts 

Homemaking 

Business education, including typewriting 
Fine arts—music, art, artcrafts 

Foreign language 

Dramatics, Journalism, and creative writing 


Augmenting the traditional subject fields are important ex- 
periences and activities in student government, library practice, 
school service, intramural sports, and clubs. Adequate plant 
facilities and specially trained teachers are essential for the success 
of these varied offerings. 

The subject matter of all courses is planned for the maturity 
level of junior high school pupils and is adjusted in terms of in- 
dividual differences among the pupils, as determined by the counsel- 
ing staff. No pupil is expected to meet a standard that is beyond 
his ability to achieve, and no pupil is judged satisfactory if his 
achievement is below his potential. Gifted pupils are in competi- 
tion with their peers, and their reach is being constantly extended. 

Exploration permeates the entire curriculum in harmony with 
the dominant characteristics and needs of pupils of this age group 
as previously listed. Pupils are enabled to discover their academic 
or vocational bent, their talents and special interests, as well as 
the characteristics of the economic, social, and political adult world 
into which they will soon enter. All these and more, they discover 
through the experiences provided by the junior high school. 


IMPLEMENTING THE CURRICULUM 

Implementing the program are appropriate textbooks and other 
teaching aids, an adequate library with a trained librarian, a 
gymnasium with necessary facilities and equipment, an adjacent 
playing field that is adequate in size, a cafeteria, and an auditorium 
where the entire student body, or large segments of it, can meet 
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together. Rooms are specially designed and specially equipped 
teaching the various subjects of the curriculum, particularly for 
industrial arts, homemaking, music, art, science, typing, dramatics, 
and similar specialized fields. 

Essential to a successful junior high school is a program of 
expert guidance and counseling whereby pupils are helped to 
understand their aptitudes and are encouraged to develop them. 
Such a program identifies the gifted and those with limited ability 
so that the course of study and instruction can be tailored to 
meet their needs. 

Counseling at the junior high school level embraces educational 
guidance, group guidance, pre-vocational guidance, and personal 
guidance, among which the last-named probably is of greatest 
importance. The counselor attempts to identify the causes of 
educational and social maladjustments by means of individual 
testing, conferences with the pupil and his teachers and parents, 
and the utilization of every diagnostic or remedial service offered 
by specialists in the school and in the community. 


LOOKING AT THE JuNIOR HicuH ScHoo. 





Tuts WE BELIEVE 


The three-year junior high school has successfully withstood 
the test of forty years and has become an accepted part of the 
standard school district organization throughout California and the 
nation. We believe that it is the best type of school to meet 
the needs of young adolescents. 

We believe that a good junior high school program is possible 
in a school as small as 500. The optimum size for a junior 
high school depends upon many factors and cannot fairly be 
set without knowledge of those factors. Prominent among these 
are size of the area served by the school, the type of student body, 
whether an annual or semi-annual promotion, and efficient utiliza- 
tion of the school plant. 

We are aware that it may not be practical for all school districts 
in California to establish junior high schools at the present time. 
If the organization of a junior high school is not presently possible, 
we strongly recommend that such communities give serious con- 
sideration to the organization of a separate unit, in conjunction 
with an established school, in which the program and facilities are 
designed for the boys and girls of grades 7 and 8, pending the time 
when a full three-year junior high school can be organized. 

We believe in the junior high school as a distinct and essential 
segment of secondary education. 














Audio-Visual Materials and Cechniques 


KENNETH M. McINTYRE 


Head, Bureau of Audio-Visual Education, Extension Division, 
University of North Carolina 











FILM NOTES 
Films for Guidance (Vocational, Educational, and Personal) 


DESIGN FOR LIFE, 20 minutes, 16mm, sound, color. Pharmacy as an 
occupation is demonstrated through the story of one boy, interested in the 
profession, as he overcomes his father’s objection to his career choice. 


TIME FOR TOMORROW, 17 minutes, sound, color. The education and 
training of the pharmacist; in- and out-of-school activities, of the pharmacy 
student; photographed at a number of colleges of pharmacy. 


*LEARNING TO STUDY, 14 minutes, sound, black and white. An ex- 
planation that study is conscious learning leads individuals in a class to solve 
some study problems by using tools. (EBF-1954) 


*DRUG ADDICTION, 22 minutes, sound, black and white. The story of a 
youthful addict emphasizes the hazard of the use of narcotic drugs; the deriva- 
tion of various drugs; the physiological effects of drugs addiction; and the 
treatment for those who are addicted. (EBF-1952) 


Films for Industrial Arts (General and Specific) 


FORMING OF PLASTIC SHEET MATERIAL, 14 minutes, sound, color. 
Demonstrations of mechanical-stretch forming, vacuum forming and blow 
forming of objects from plastic sheet in the industrial arts shop, on a plastic 
forming press; illustrates basic plastic-forming processes used in industry. 


WOOD FINISHING, 13 minutes, sound, black and white. Preparing 
articles for finishing, selecting a finish, applying various finishes to achieve 
desired effect. 


WHY STUDY INDUSTRIAL ARTS, 10 minutes, sound, black and white. 
Explains why and how the study will be useful to the individual in school 
and daily life—not alone as training for trade and technical fields but as a part 
of the essential knowledge of an intelligent, capable citizen. 

Films in the Social Studies (Today’s World) 

BY THE PEOPLE, FOR THE PEOPLE, 27 minutes, sound, color. Activi- 
ties of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association in bringing electric- 
ity to rural areas of our country. 

YOUR SOCIAL SECURITY, 15 minutes, sound, black and white. Benefits 
and responsibilites of this insurance which now concerns almost all of us and 
about which we should keep ourselves informed. (1956) 

*Write to BUREAU OF AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF 


NORTH CAROLINA, BOX 1050, CHAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA, for 
booking information. 
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Films for History (Current Events and the Past) 


*SUEZ CANAL, 18 minutes, sound, black and white. Maps, historical 
illustrations and scenes of the Canal serve to give the background and history 
of this important waterway, its increasing use in this age of expanding trade 
and commerce, and the importance to the world of its continued availability 
for world shipping. 

MONROE DOCTRINE, 16 minutes, sound, color. Development and some 


applications of the Monroe Doctrine; dramatizes the Congressional fight for its 
adoption and shows instances when it was applied between 1845 and 1905. 


PATH OF COLUMBUS, 13 minutes, sound, black and white. Scenes of 
Columbus’ home, locales of his activities, where his voyage started and landed, 
and his final resting place, give significance to this familiar history. 


Films for Geography (World Wide and Physical) 


COLUMBIA ADVENTURE, 13 minutes, sound, color. A family automobile 
trip from the mouth of the Columbia River to its source in the Canadian 
Rockies. Emphasis on the scenic beauties and resort areas of this section 
of Canada. 


NORTH POLE, 10 minutes, sound, black and white. Animation compares 
routes on a Mercator projection with those on a globe. Brief summary of 
early explorations, polar geography, and current exploration of the North 
Pole region. (YAF-1955) 


JAPAN, THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE, 11 minutes, sound, black and 
white. How 83 million people support themselves in a mountainous island 
nation, small in area, limited in arable land. Cultivation of rice, tea, 
silkworms, and timber, and development of modern industry. Japan’s growth 
in post-World War II era. (Coronet-1952) 


CONTINENTAL GLACIERS, 13 minutes, sound, color. Size, shape, and 
appearance; zones of accumulation; ice motion and crevasses; glacially dammed 
lakes and present-day recession. Explained by animation. 


PUBLICATIONS THAT MAY BE INTERESTING 

THE FLANNEL BOARD, Price, one dollar. Merton B. Osborn, Box 3, 
Redlands, Calif. 

Supplement to THE EFLA REDBOOK OF AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT, 
Price, $1.50. Educational Film Library Association, Inc., 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17. 

EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS, $6.00, and EDUCATORS GUIDE 
TO FREE SLIDE FILMS, Price, $5.00, 1956 editions. Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION BIBLIOGRAPHY, Price, 25 cents. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Prepared by Gertrude G. Broderick, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Office of Education. 
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WORLD COMMUNICATIONS: PRESS, RADIO, FILM, TELEVISION, 
Third Edition, 1956. Price, $8.00. By UNESCO Publications Service, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 


A FILMSTRIP HANDBOOK FOR INDIA, By Denys J. Saunders. Price, 
50 cents. RAVEMCCO, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 

A study guide on “Moby Dick” prepared by Dr. Joseph Mersand of Jamaica, 
(N.Y.) High School. Free. Mrs. Marjorie Dawson, editor of the Joint Estimates 
of Current Entertainment Films, 28 West 44th Street, New York 36. 


2” x 2” SLIDES FROM OTHER LANDS 


The International Visual Aids Center (37 rue de Linthaut, Brussels) has 
developed and offers for sale several series of kodachrome 2 x 2 slides designed 
to provide technical information that will aid in the promotion of inter- 
national understanding. Sets of Geographical Diomaps mounted as slides are 
available for Europe (26); North America (24); South America (19); Africa 
(20); Antarctica (12); France (25); Belgium (33); and The Congo (20) at an 
average cost of 50 cents per slide. Sets are available in French, German, 
Italian, Portuguese, Dutch, and English. 

In preparation are several series of Historical Diomaps in color covering 
the classical period of Greece and the Near East, Rome, The Old Testament, 
and World War II. A catalog of their complete offerings is available on 
request and includes excellent photomicrographs (2” x 2”) in natural color. 
Series in zoology, art, religion, history, and geography. High photographic 
quality and technical accuracy is apparent. 








